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Behold the lion of the tribe of Juda, the root of David, 
hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof. The Lamb that was slain is worthy to re- 
ceive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and 


honor, and glory, and benediction. Alleluia. 
From Matins of Wednesday in Easter Week. 
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Women Waiting on Shore 


By CHAPLAIN JOHN LOUIS BONN 


Monuments in the making 


She had a toque, I think you call it, 
pulled down over her amber-colored 
hair, and her eyes were large and lav- 
ender. She was a little bit of a thing 
and she wanted to be married to the 
Marine. He was 22 and she was 18. It 
made me feel ogre-like and ancient to 
be saying what I knew I must say; only 
the flier’s wings on his shoulders and 
the pathetic, wondering youth of her 
finally forced the words out of me. 

Outside my office window was the 
drill field, and beyond that the hang- 
ars, and then the miles of swamp and 
desert, trees that did not look like 
trees, small stilt-built, decaying houses, 
the crammed village filled with wives, 
crowded together in impossible quar- 
ters, and some women who had come 
to find their men and. ... 

I said, “It is not so bad if you lose 
him, you know. If he is killed, I mean.” 

Perhaps I did not look at her just 
then. “It is worse,” I said, “if he does 
come back to you blind, crippled. It 


Condensed from America* 


will be all his life and yours, then.” 

Now I did look at her, at her youth, 
her inexperience, the delicate fragility 
of her pitted against a madness over 
the world. But she was smiling and the 
smile was not only on her lips but in 
her eyes, like a luminance in them, 

“T’ve thought of that, Father. Most 
of us have thought of that.” 

Remembering the cramped village, 
the stuffy rooms, the crowded hospi- 
tals, I wondered if most of them had 
really thought of that. Yet I knew that 
she had, this little lady with the laven- 
der eyes, which I knew had seen some- 
how into a future that took in more 
than the immediate difficulty, and had 
gone on to foresee the crippled man 
and the endless monotony of the wheel 
chair. 

“And what did you think?” I asked 
her. 

“I thought this, that he would be 
crippled or blind, wouldn’t he? He 


would give up more than his life. He 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Feb. 19, 1944. 
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would, wouldn’t he, Father? Because 
he is a man, it would be expected of 
him?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It would be expected 
of him.” 

“Then don’t you see,” she said, “that 
there are two of us, a man and a wom- 
an. Why shouldn’t it be expected of us, 
too, the women, I mean, to give up our 
lives, too? If a man is crippled or blind, 
he will suffer all his life. Then why 
shouldn’t we?” she asked. 

She said it very simply, asking a 
question, a real question which wanted 
an answer, as if I should somehow be 
able to explain to this girl, this woman, 
that she need not sacrifice her life so, 
though her man must; that she must 
exempt herself when no decent man 
could be exempt; that she and all wom- 
en must wait and pick, carefully and 
with cautious precision, one man from 
the sound survivors of hell. 

“And you are willing to care for him 
that way all your life?” 

“We want to be married. We both 
do, though he couldn’t ask me, you see, 
because it wouldn’t be right for a man 
to ask a woman with things the way 
they are, but he let me know how he 
felt, and I told him that I couldn’t be 
left out like that, because I love him, 
you see.” 

Something snatched out of a corner 
of my mind from an ancient commen- 
tator, something that I had read or seen 
years ago, came now quickly and un- 
bidden: “So trew Love showeth itself 
not in Word but in Deed, so as that 
the Lover considereth himself the more 
happy to be in Pain and with the Be- 
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loved than to be even in Pleasures 
away, and this is the Mark of Love 
more than is the Heart herself.” 

I knew what people would say then, 
and what they would think next morn- 
ing when, with my yeoman and a lady 
Marine as best man and bridesmaid, 
these two children would say the 
words: “For better or worse, till death 
do us part.” I knew perfectly well that 
there would be indignant letters about 
such marriages—war marriages, they 
call them, I think—as if the race should 
stop and allow itself to be depleted; 
and startled, flaming articles in the 
wide-read magazines about the women 
who followed their men from post to 
post, from station to station, coming 
with the one hope that they could be 
together for a little while, no matter 
where or how. 

I knew, of course, that there would 
be many who would confuse love with 
mad infatuation. I knew, as who bet- 
ter, that there were tragedies possible 
in such things, terrible tragedies of sil- 
liness and loneliness; and yet beside 
them I stacked my written records of 
the young people at whose marriages 
I myself had assisted, and saw how my 
lads were, for the most part, sending 
for the girl back home, not marrying 
the new casual acquaintance, but the 
one who had meant dependability and 
certainty, and who would, with God’s 
help, mean home again when this was 
over, the very thing for which the 
fighting was worth while, or else it is 
worth nothing at all. 

And I knew, as no one else could, 
what this girl before me and the tens 
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of thousands like her would mean in 
the months to come, when the tempta- 
tions thickened about, and the loneli- 
ness became a scourge in the spirit, and 
there was one thing which is according 
to the grace and plan of God that 
would keep those lads true: a picture 
in the wallet, a vision in the mind, a 
word said over and over again, in bat- 
tle and in camp, like a prayer: “My 
wife,” 

And for her at home, while another 
life is gathering in her flesh, is the 
knowledge of the shared sacrament 
that blesses life itself, and is blessed by 
the mysteries of living. For if the men 
must die, the women must live, and 
that is their sacrifice and their glory. 
The land is again filled and the chil- 
dren of the land are multiplied. In sor- 
row and fear, under the shadow of 
death, in places unfit, in shambles and 
under the open sky, in the groan of 
agony the child has been brought forth. 

These things I thought of through 
the night before the wedding, when I 
walked under a moon that was the only 
beauty of that dismal countryside built 
over with barracks’ ugliness. I had said 
“Yes,” again, to a marriage. I had cer- 
tainly presented all the picture of pos- 
sible danger and had given a black fu- 
ture to consider. But they had accepted 
the blackness and had reproved me in 
their doing so. 

Who was I or who were the maga- 
zine writers to judge these new peo- 
ple? What did the rest of the world 
know of them or their motives or their 
deepest thought, and how could they 
answer the questions that they asked? 





I became angry, while I walked, at the 
smug generalities, the erroneously in- 
terpreted statistics, the outworn materi- 
alism of those who saw only the crowd- 
ed trains and the women waiting. 

What did the lady columnist know 
of this war? This was our war, not her 
war, This is the war of the women 
who follow their men, the very ancient 
world returned where a woman had 
a right to her children. Had we not 
had pioneers who founded a new na- 
tion, going as nomads across a great 
continent that cities might spring up 
from their children’s children? Had 
they been foolish to reject the soft bed 
for a floor of ground? Were they “in- 
fatuated,” “ill-advised”? Perhaps they 
were; but now, being safely dead, their 
statues are of granite and imperishable, 

What of the women, I thought, when 
I stopped at last, looking out toward 
troubled waters, toward the ocean, who 
had sent their men down to the sea in 
ships? On both oceans our women had 
stood praying against the waves, and 
the fear in their hearts was real as their 
strained eyes looked out over the wa- 
ters, but they were women, and their 
sons were strong men. 

Then I knew that this was not a new 
race of women, but womanhood, old, 
sure, brave, who could stand here also 
in the nearness to the sea, and that the 
primitive things that were in them had 
returned to them in the hour of their 
need, now in our war, now in our 
world, 

What did the lady columnist remem- 
ber of this, the pink, delicately radical, 
pitying lady who wrote of it? What 
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did she remember as these other wom- 
en remembered? What did her voice 
count against the thought of the great 
forces of our world at war? The might 
of the Army, the power of the Navy 
were not with her; they laid out their 
vast resources to aid these women who 
were real, Cautiously and soundly they 
insisted that the men under their care 
should not bring their wives to places 
already overcrowded, but, as rapidly as 
they could, they tried by every means 
to find places for those wives, 

They did not discourage marriage, 
but were generous with increase of pay 
for wife and for child. They were lib- 
eral with liberties for men of the forces 
whose wives lived near by, They as- 
sured prenatal care; they grew angry 
at the neglectful or forgetful man and 
insisted upon a proper allotment; they 


sanctioned agencies ready with loans 
for unexpected emergencies, or they 
had within themselves such powers of 
service. Chapels and chaplains every- 
where were ready. 

Then upon that shore with the voices 
of the ancient women all around me, 
I had no more fears for the brave, and 
pity only for the weak who could not 
understand, and I was ready for the 
morrow morning, the young Marine, 
the girl with the lavender eyes. Now 
I would be glad, and always I would 
hear her voice joining with the voices 
of the women beside the sea who also 
said: “If a man is crippled or blind he 
will suffer all his life. Then why should 
not we?” 

And they were answered by a si- 
lence, for the ocean has no words to 
refute a heroism such as that. 





the 


Don't Hurry 


The breaking up of families goes merrily on. In Los Angeles, the composer 
of My Blue Heaven sued his wife for divorce, charging cruelty. A California 
wife complained her husband went to bed in September and refused to get up 
until Christmas. She won a divorce, together with custody of 23 rabbits and 
150 chickens. 

Insurance-company statisticians, after reporting the current divorce rate 
to be one in five, declared this rate will probably be increased because of the 
great number of hasty wartime marriages. The statisticians added that the 
divorce rate in the nation has been on the upswing for more than half a century. 
If the foundation of one out of each five buildings throughout the land were 
breaking up and the rate constantly increasing, the whole nation would be 
alarmed. John A. Toomey in America (12 Feb. ’44). 








Poland: A Moral Issue 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN* 
Condensed from the St, Anthony Messengert 


Munich is being out-Muniched 


President Wilson during the last 
war declared that the treatment ac- 
corded Russia, then in the throes of 
revolution, would constitute an acid 
test of the sincerity of Allied war aims. 
The same observation might be made 
today, with even greater force, regard- 
ing Poland. 

The revival of Poland after the first 
World War was tardy retribution for 
the crime of her partition in the 18th 
century. Throughout the 19th century 
the Polish national will to live found 
expression in various ways, in spite of 
an overwhelming force determined to 
maintain the iniquitous partition. 

There were the heroic, hopeless up- 
risings against Russia in 1795, 1830 
and 1863. Poland still lived in the crea- 
tions of its great poets, Mickiewicz, 
Krasinski, Slowacki, the noble music 
of Chopin, the colorful novels of Sien- 
kiewicz. Millions of families clung to 
their national culture and their tradi- 
tional Catholic faith in the face of 
strenuous efforts to denationalize them. 
The words of the national anthem, Po- 
land Is Not Yet Lost, expressed undy- 
ing hope of national rebirth. 


*Mr. Chamberlin lived for many years in 
Russia as a U.S. correspondent and is recog- 
nized throughout the country as an expert on 
Soviet affairs. His books include Soviet Russia, 
Russia’s Iron Age, Collectivism—A False Uto- 
pia and the recently published The Russian 
Enigma, 


The cosmopolitan Dane, Georg M.C. 
Brandes, was so impressed by the spir- 
itual values of the Polish struggle that 
his book on Poland portrays the strug- 
gle for Poland and the struggle for 
human liberty as identical. It is a pity 
that many so-called liberals in America 
now take a contrary view and persist- 
ently denounce Poland and its govern- 
ment in exile as “reactionary.” 

Poland was the first country to stand 
up to nazi Germany. There is strong 
evidence that its government refused 
three offers from the nazi dictator to 
cooperate by surrendering land to Ger- 
many in exchange for Soviet territory. 
Stalin was less scrupulous; his so-called 
pact of non-aggression with Hitler was 
at the first opportunity turned into a 
pact of mutual aggression and rever- 
sion to the old cynical policy of parti- 
tion. 

About 40% of Poland’s territory and 
some 12 million of her people became 
Soviet spoils. The tale of nazi crimes 
and cruelties in Poland is endless. But 
the Soviet regime in East Poland was 
also extremely ruthless. Great numbers 
were deported to Russia to labor under 
inhuman conditions, 

So, joy over the impending fall of 
nazi tyranny, unreserved in countries 
such as Norway and Belgium and the 
Netherlands, is clouded for the Poles 
by the fear that they may only ex- 


$1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. April, 1944. 
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change one form of foreign domina- 
tion for another. Stalin has put for- 
ward and relentlessly maintained, in re- 
lation to Poland, two claims which are 
entirely irreconcilable with the Atlan- 
tic Charter, with British obligations to 
maintain Poland’s independence, and 
with obligations voluntarily assumed 
by the Soviet. 

The first of these is retention, with- 
out free plebiscite, of the greatest part 
of Polish territory arbitrarily annexed 
by Stalin’s 1939 deal with Hitler. Al- 
though the statement of Jan. 10, 1944, 
suggests some minor border rectifica- 
tions which would assign to Poland a 
few districts with overwhelming Polish 
populations, this very statement con- 
tains a graver threat to her independ- 
ence than even the suggested territorial 
annexation in the following: 

“The émigré Polish government, cut 
off from its people, has proved incapa- 
ble of establishing friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union. It has proved 
equally incapable of organizing an ac- 
tive struggle against the German in- 
vaders in Poland itself.” 

Both statements are false. The Polish 
government in London maintains close 
contact with the underground in Po- 
land. No European people has surpass- 
ed the Poles in resourcefulness, loyalty, 
courage, and sacrifice. Hitler found no 
Polish Quisling. 

The tragedy of the situation is that 
Stalin would install his own Quisling 
over the freedom-loving Poles. He has 
tried to split the Polish government in 
exile, he has insisted on elimination of 
some members distasteful to him. A 
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government that a foreign power could 
thus change is no longer free. 

Stalin’s statement in the spring of 
1943 that he desires a “strong and inde- 
pendent Poland” and the recently an- 
nounced extension of autonomy for the 
constituent republics of Russia, letting 
them control their armies and foreign 
relations, are completely contradicted 
by his Polish policy. One does not make 
a country “strong” by taking two-fifths 
of its territory, or “independent” by 
dictating the make-up of its govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, Stalin holds in reserve, 
pushing more and more of them into 
the foreground, some stooge Poles of 
the communist or near-communist type 
who most inappropriately call them- 
selves the Union of Polish Patriots. 
Most Poles would give them a very dif- 
ferent and much less pleasant name. 
Only one in this group is at all widely 
known, a radical writer named Wanda 
Wassilevska, rather significantly the 
wife of the Russian diplomat, Alexan- 
der Korneichuk. 

Now that Soviet troops have pene- 
trated Poland, the Union of Polish Pa- 
triots has set up a national council 
there, according to Moscow, Inasmuch 
as no political activity can be carried 
on in Russia without full knowledge 
and approval of the government, the 
favor shown this little group of pro 
communist Poles ominously suggests 
the technique employed in Finland in 
1939. A few Finn communist exiles set 
up a “government” which was duly 
recognized by Russia. 

This regime, headed by Kuusinen, 
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was such a prodigious failure, from the 
standpoint of popular support, that its 
claims were quietly forgotten when 
peace was concluded in March, 1940. 
Wanda Wassilevska is a Polish Kuusi- 
nen. Her group reflects the Polish peo- 
ple as the American communist party 
reflects Americans. Its imposition on 
Poland as a “government” would be a 
more cruel insult than any Hitler could 
inflict. 

Now neither Great Britain nor the 
U.S. can properly dissociate itself from 
the moral issue involved in settlement 
of Poland’s fate. Poland was encour- 
aged by British assurances to resist Hit- 
ler’s overtures and his final attack. And 
Great Britain is bound to uphold Po- 
land’s independence under their treaty 
of mutual assistance of Aug. 25, 1939. 
Independence would be a fiction if a 
“made-in-Moscow” government should 
be imposed on Poland. 

Stalin’s maneuvers toward a stooge 
regime for Poland throw an interesting 
though discouraging light on the real- 
ity of the proposed autonomy for the 
Soviet republics. In theory they may 
direct their foreign and military policy 
as they choose. Poland is not even en- 
visaged as a Soviet republic. Yet Stalin 
would appoint her president, foreign 
minister, and the leader of her army. 
The hollow farce of “autonomy” as- 
sured the various Soviet republics could 
hardly receive a more convincing ex- 
posure, 

The U.S., unlike Great Britain, is 
not party to any special treaty with Po- 
land, But our moral obligation to effect 
a just settlement in eastern Europe is 


clear. The U.S. and the Soviet Union 
have each accepted the Atlantic Char- 
ter as the basis of a just peace settle- 
ment. Its first three clauses read as fol- 
lows: 

“Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

“They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned, 

“They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” 

It is logically and morally impossible 
to reconcile these principles with Sta- 
lin’s policy toward Poland, the policy 
of simultaneously annexing a territory 
without consulting the people concern- 
ed and of trying to impose a form of 
government manufactured by, in, and 
entirely subservient to Moscow. More- 
over, the Soviet, before 1939, had sol- 
emnly bound itself, by at least three 
voluntary documents (in two cases on 
its own initiative), not to fight Poland 
and to respect existing frontiers. 

The first of these was the Treaty of 
Riga, March 18, 1921, establishing the 
boundary. The second was the Moscow 
Protocol, Feb. 9, 1929, bringing the 
Kellogg Pact against war into imme- 
diate operation. Later Maxim Litvinov, 
commissar for foreign affairs, worked 
out a detailed convention defining ag- 
gression, which was signed on July 3, 
1933, by Russia and Poland. 

The U. S. contribution to Soviet suc- 
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cess in the war should have given her 
some influence over Soviet foreign pol- 
icy in the direction of living up to ob- 
ligations which all the United Nations 
had freely assumed. Up to November 
the Soviet Union received from the 
U.S. almost $4 billion worth of goods, 
including 7,400 airplanes, 3,700 tanks, 
160,000 trucks, 30,000 jeeps, over 20,- 
000 other military motor vehicles, over 
250,000 field telephones, more than 
800,000 miles of telephone wire, a great 
quantity of machine tools, 450,000 tons 
of chemicals and explosives, and large 
quantities of steel, aluminum, and non- 
ferrous metals, along with considerable 
stocks of food. It is highly probable 
that if our envoys in the first months 
of the Soviet-German war had suggest- 
ed that Stalin, in consideration of these 
supplies, acknowledge his 1939 fron- 
tier as a provisional basis of settlement, 
he would have accepted the proposal. 
Certainly American aid would have 
outbalanced what then seemed the du- 
bious prospect of recovering territory 
which the Soviet had not missed for 
two decades. 

Unfortunately, American diplomacy 
seems to have been asleep at the switch 
on this issue and Stalin’s attitude to- 
ward Poland became harsher and more 
intransigent as his fortunes improved. 
There was a continual element of dou- 
ble-dealing which does not augur well 
for the future. For instance, the Soviet 
and Polish governments on July 30, 
1941, signed an agreement including 
the clause: 

“The government of the Soviet 
Union recognizes the Soviet-German 
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treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes 
in Poland as having lost their validity.” 

When his forces were reeling back 
under the first German attack, Stalin 
showed no hesitation about signing a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with 
the Polish government in exile. He did 
not question its credentials, or its rep- 
resentative character. But with the 
passing of time his attitude changed 
and a series of unfriendly acts led up 
to the breach of relations on April 26, 
1943, 

Polish troops recruited to help the 
Russians under the agreement were 
not given adequate arms, food and 
equipment, and finally had to be evac- 
uated to the Middle East. Then Soviet 
authorities hypocritically taunted them. 
Relief work by Polish agencies among 
the wretched and destitute deportees 
was hampered and finally stopped. 
These unfortunates were forcibly de- 
nationalized and made into Soviet citi- 
zens irrespective of their desires. 

Breach of relations followed the mys- 
terious massacre of some 10,000 Polish 
officers, captured by the Red Army in 
its invasion of Eastern Poland, in the 
Katin Forest near Smolensk. The Ger- 
mans, while occupying Smolensk, had 
charged Russian responsibility for this 
slaughter. Recently the Russians, after 
their own investigation, accused the 
Germans, Neither of the investigations 
is worthy of great credence. One could 
cite episodes equally dark both in Sov- 
iet and nazi records; and each regime 
is capable of accusing its opponent of 
its own crime. 


What had especially concerned the 
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Poles, and finally led to a request for 
an International Red Cross investiga- 
tion, was the inability to obtain from 
official Soviet sources any information 
about the fate of these prisoners. This 
is the puzzling feature. If, as the Sov- 
iets assert, the victims were left behind 
to fall into the hands of the nazis, it is 
hard to understand why this fact was 
not made known, 

Many signs indicate that Polish de- 
mands in connection with the Katin 
Forest massacre were a welcome pre- 
text to Stalin to sever relations with the 
government in exile and adopt a pro- 
gram of annexationism and subjuga- 
tion, instead of dealing on equal terms 
with a representative power. Another 
element of duplicity has been Russia’s 
repeated unilateral actions in regard to 
Poland and her brusque refusal of Brit- 
ish and American offers of mediation, 
after the Moscow Conference had es- 
tablished the principle of consultation 
on all major issues, The commission 
set up for consultative purposes in Lon- 
don, with Soviet, American and Brit- 
ish representatives, has apparently not 
tunctioned in this crisis. 

Poland’s fate is a challenge to Amer- 
ican intelligence, justice and fair play. 
It will show whether we are entering 
an era of international law or brute 
force. But unfortunately the issues have 
been consciously or unconsciously mud- 
dled, It is always a temptation to favor 
the strong. Some left-wing thinkers 
have never outgrown a peculiar slant 
in their thinking that leads them to 
condone deeds committed by the Sov- 
iet Union which they would promptly 
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and justly condemn if committed by 
any other power. 

A few familiar misrepresentations of 
the Soviet-Polish crisis may be briefly 
summarized: 

1. The Soviet Union needs the terri- 
tory it took for purposes of security. 
The whole course of events of the last 
few years certainly indicates that Po- 
land needs “security” against Russia, 
not Russia against Poland. 

2. Most of the population in dispute 
is Russian, There are almost no Rus- 
sians in eastern Poland. The popula- 
tion annexed by the Soviet Union in 
1939 was made up as follows, accord- 
ing to the latest census figures: Poles, 
5,250,000; Ukrainians,4,500,000; White 
Russians (in the racial, not political 
sense), 1,100,000; Jews, 1,100,000; Rus- 
sians, 130,000; minor groups, 500,000. 

3. Russia surrendered this territory 
to Poland under duress. It is true that 
the Soviet-Polish frontier was settled 
after a period of hostilities; but force 
and aggression were by no means re- 
stricted to one side. In the summer of 
1920 the Red Army advanced to the 
gates of Warsaw with the avowed pur- 
pose of communizing Poland. No for- 
eign pressure whatever was used on 
Russia to compel acceptance of the 
Riga treaty. 

4. The Curzon line was generally 
accepted as the proper Polish ethno- 
graphic frontier. But that “line” was 
only recommended by the Supreme AI- 
lied Council as a provisional minimum 
frontier and was never accepted by the 
Polish government. If the Soviet gov- 
ernment felt aggrieved by the frontier 
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established at Riga, it showed a curious 
way of evincing discontent when it 
pressed one mutual pledge of nonag- 
gression after another on Poland, based 
on respect for the existing border, 

5. The Polish government in exile 
is “reactionary.” Most individuals who 
glibly repeat this statement could not 
identify a single member of it. Perhaps 
the best refutation is merely to name 
the prime minister, Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
czyk, a member of the Peasants Party 
and a leader of the cooperative move- 
ment; or the vice-prime minister, Jan 
Kwapinski, the president of the Polish 
trade unions. The government as a 
whole fairly reflects all groups, from 
left to right, that were formerly articu- 
late in Polish political life, the very 
small. communist minority excepted. 

6. The Soviet Union is only doing 
what we try to do with the Monroe 
Doctrine and the good-neighbor pol- 
icy: assure itself security and friendly 
neighbors. Such comparison is both in- 
sulting and grotesquely untrue, just as 
it was untrue when Japanese apologists 
blandly called their country’s career of 


murder, pillage, and unlimited con- 
quest a Monroe Doctrine for East Asia. 
Even in the period before our good- 
neighbor policy, we never committed 
an atrocity against a Latin-American 
country comparable to the mass de- 
portations from eastern Poland. 

The moral issue involved will not 
down. One recognizes the difficulties 
confronting our diplomacy while Rus- 
sia is an important factor in the war 
against Germany. But the record up to 
the present reveals a failure of our di- 
plomacy in eastern Europe far more 
fundamental and consequential than 
the much-criticized dealings with Dar- 
lan, Badoglio and Franco. 

All the ideals for which the war is 
professedly fought are bound up with 
the character and method of the Polish 
settlement: the rule of law, interna- 
tional cooperation, respect for pledged 
word, the principle of self-determina- 
tion and security for all peoples, re- 
gardless of their physical strength. As 
Americans we cannot be indifferent to 
the tragic drama now being played in 
eastern Europe. 


Loan Called 


A citizen had been planning to cash in his war bonds and make a trip 
to Florida. He changed his mind because of a dream he had one night. 

It seems he saw a Marine in a foxhole, picking off Japs in large and satis- 
fying quantities. Suddenly a sergeant tapped the Marine on the shoulder and 


grabbed his rifle from him. 
““What’s the idea, Sarge?” 


“The guy who lent us the money for this rifle wants it back.” 
The (S. Dak. Penitentiary) Messenger (Jan.-Mar. °44)- 
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Strong man’s strength 


| am writing this statement in the 
midst of war, with unhappiness all 
about me. Yet I know that all these can 
so easily be abolished! We do not need 
generals to accomplish the miracle, nor 
statesmen nor great financiers. We 
need neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats; neither fascists nor communists. 
All we need, and it has never been 
tried before, is to love and obey HIM, 
who, for our sake, hung on the cross in 
His three hours’ agony. 

I worship at the Catholic altar, the 
altar where St. Peter first preached, not 
the great truth that God the Father is 
in His heaven and that all is right with 
the world, but the greater truth that 
God, the Son, left His heaven to set 
things right with the world. 

I was not shanghaied aboard the 
stout ship Faith. No silver-tongued 
preacher persuaded me to hit the saw- 


*Achmed Abdullah is a brilliant scholar, 
historian, linguist, translator, and authority 
on Oriental archaeology, ethnology, and folk- 
lore. He is a poet, dramatist, and essayist of 
distinction, but is perhaps best-known as a 
weaver of strange tales. He spent his boyhood 
in Yalta, the Russian Riviera, and among Af- 
ghan tribes; received his schooling at Eton, at 
Louis le Grand in Paris, at the Berlin Gymna- 
sium, at Oxford, the Sorbonne, and elsewhere; 
soldiered with the British and Ottoman armies 
in Asia and Africa and the Balkans; partici- 
pated in an expedition into forbidden Tibet; 
made religious pilgrimages to Mecca and Me- 
dina; and has had countless adventures on the 
six continents and seven seas. 


This ls My Faith 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH* 


Condensed from True Confessionst 


dust trail, I was, one might say, born 
on it, and I have not abandoned it, 
throughout the course of my life. 

My inheritance was of two distinct 
elements. There was my father, a Rus- 
sian of the czarist regime and a devout 
member of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and there was my mother, 
who came from Central Asia and was 
an equally devout Mohammedan. I 
chose what to me was the great, final 
and eternal verity, and became a Cath- 
olic. 

I rigidly follow the tenets of my 
faith. I honor its sacraments. I go to 
Mass. I pray, daily, on my knees, to 
be forgiven my sins. I beg the Ma- 
donna and the saints for their merciful 
intercession in my behalf. I keep fast 
days with humility, and feast days 
with gaiety. I obey with the unques- 
tioning discipline of a soldier—and, 
possibly, the fact that for 17 long years 
I was a soldier helps me there—the 
dogma of my Church, I obey it even 
when at times, inside my brain, that 
cheap and conceited thing known as 
human logic feels like rebelling, like 
kicking over the traces. When that 
happens (and it does!) I lend an ear 
to my quite illogical soul and tell my 
brain to go to the devil. 

Some people might say that this 
sounds stupid and intolerant. I don’t 
think so. Were all of the great men 


$1501 Broadway, New York City, 18. March, 1944. 
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who obeyed the same tenets as I, stu- 
pid? Was Cardinal Richelieu stupid, 
and Pope Pius XI, and Mozart, and 
Michelangelo, and Pasteur, and Ra- 
phael? The list is endless, but were all 
those men of genius stupid? 

Or, to choose some of those who fol- 
lowed the non-Catholic yet equally be- 
lieving path, was George Washing- 
ton stupid, or Abraham Lincoln, or 
Dostoevski, or Beethoven, or Rem- 
brandt? Is, today, Winston Churchill 
stupid, or Franklin D. Roosevelt, or 
General Eisenhower, or Archbishop 
Spellman, or Rabbi Stephen Wise, or 
the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick? 

Are the only clever men those who 
cavil and sneer; the weary, sad, pitiful 
little men who believe in the watch, 
but not the watchmaker; who believe 
in the egg, but not the hen; who be- 
lieve in the initial, original, evolution- 
ary cell, but not in Him who designed 
it and gave to it the very power of evo- 
lution; the men who claim to despise 


chy 


idolatry, but idolize themselves? 

Is there, indeed, anything more ut- 
terly stupid than the vanity of those 
men who, blind drunk with their own 
so-called knowledge, are endeavoring 
to put a halo of hate around the head 
of the God of Love? 

As for the charge of intolerance, | 
plead guilty. I am intolerant—of evil 
things, mean things, untruthful things. 
That, too, is part of my belief. For the 
Christ who said to Peter, “Feed My 
lambs,” was also the Christ who turn- 
ed, in divine wrath, exclaiming: “Get 
thee behind Me, Satan!” The “gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild,” was also the 
harsh Jesus who drove the usurers out 
of the temple and who exclaimed that 
whoever is not for Him is against Him. 

I am for Him, strongly. And since I 
am selfish, as who isn’t, I shall keep 
straight on being for Him. For my 
belief has brought me courage and 
strength and hope in adversity, and a 
glorious happiness at all times. 


From Bugs to Baptism 


Prof. Samuel Stehman Haldeman, professor of natural sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was once asked what led him to be converted to the 


Catholic faith. 


“Bugs!” he replied. Then, seeing the amazement of his inquirer, he added: 
“No matter how tiny the insect, | have found that the God who made it 
provided one organism that controlled all parts, and kept them working to- 


gethe 


I believe that when He was making so big a thing as His Church, He 


would do as much for it. There is only one Church with such a single controlling 
organism. That is why I became a Catholic.” 


Francis Davitt in the Melbourne Advocate (23 Dec. ’43). 








Maryknoll in Chile 


Friends in deed 


As we walked down a side street 
in Talca, Chile, a little lad of eight 
jumped up from the doorstep on which 
he was sitting and came running to- 
ward us, shouting in English, “Hello 
Father! Hello Father!” A little fellow 
and his sister, hearing him, ran out of 
their house next door with the same 
greeting. Within a minute 16 little 
Chileans had popped out of their 
homes and were scrambling among 
themselves for the privilege of holding 
one of Father’s fingers. Those who 
missed a finger clung to his cassock, all 
chattering like a pack of little monkeys. 
Every one of them had used the Eng- 
lish word Father in greeting the young 
priest and most of the chattering was 
devoted to asking Father how to say 
something in English. My companion 
was Father James V. Manning of Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. This morning wel- 
come by a group of laughing, skipping 
children was only one of many evi- 
dences I found of the enthusiasm and 
real affection with which the Chileans 
have welcomed the Maryknoll priests 
who are just completing their first year 
among them, 

The kiddies let loose of the fingers 
one by one and returned home, except 
four who accompanied us on our visit 
to some tenements maintained by the 
Cathedral parish for very poor fami- 
lies and the aged. A little five-year-old 
who was playing in the patio let out a 
whoop of welcome and ran laughing 
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By JOHN W. WHITE 


toward us with her English greeting, 
“Good morning, Father!” Father Man- 
ning replied, “Good morning, Maria!” 
to which she stamped a tiny foot and 
protested, “No, Father; Mary.” By this 
time the patio was full of children, and 
the little girl’s playmates explained that 
Maria had decided to be Mary, and 
would refuse to answer to her Spanish 
name. 

As we walked down the line of doors 
which opened onto the patio, a pleasant 
greeting was called to Father Manning 
from every one of them, In most of the 
rooms, some member of the family had 
left her or his work to come to the door 
and say, “Buenos dias, Father!” 

Father Manning is one of 16 Mary- 
knollers who were sent to southern 
Chile last year. Reports from all the lo- 
calities to which they have been as- 
signed show that every one of the mis- 
sionaries is extremely popular. Many 
Chileans, some of them not particular- 
ly religious, have told me that this is 
the sort of “American invasion” that 
Chileans welcome and that they sin- 
cerely hope many more priests will be 
sent to them from the U. S.* 

The first group of 11 Maryknoll men 
to go to Chile sailed from New Orleans 
on the Chilean Copiapd, arriving at 
Valparaiso March 29, 1943. Only the 
Maryknoll superior general, Bishop 
James E. Walsh, knows the full story 
of how the Maryknollers happened to 
*See CaTHoLic Dicest, March, 1944, p. 1. 
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be sent to Chile and other South Amer- 
ican countries. It is well known, how- 
ever, that the Holy See has long been 
deeply concerned about the great scar- 
city of the clergy in many parts of 
South America and about the frequent- 
ly low estate of the Church. Conse- 
quently, when 60 Maryknoll mission- 
aries in the Orient were repatriated by 
the Japanese, Maryknoll was asked by 
Rome to place men in South America. 
Thereupon, Bishop Walsh made a 
four months’ trip around South Amer- 
ica in 1942. He was accompanied by 
the Mexican-born Maryknoller, Father 
Escalante, who served as interpreter 
and has since been made Bishop of 
Maryknoll’s new mission in Bolivia. 
Bishop Walsh established contacts with 
a considerable number of bishops in 
the various South American countries 
and selected dioceses in most need of 
outside help. This article concerns only 
the group that was sent to Chile. 
When Bishop Manuel Larrain of 
Talca learned that Bishop Walsh was 
at Vifia del Mar, he dropped every- 
thing and beseeched the American to 
give him six Maryknoll Fathers for the 
two and a half provinces of 17,000 
square miles and population of 320,000 
which comprise his diocese. His re- 
quest was granted and a seventh priest 
has since been assigned to Talca. Four 
Maryknollers were sent to the Chillan 
diocese and six to Temuco. Monsignor 
Larrain told me that the arrival of the 
missionaries was the greatest thing that 
had ever happened to his diocese and 
that he hoped more could be spared in 
the near future. When the Bishop was 
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in the U.S. last year he went to Buf- 
falo for a day just to greet the father 
and mother of the youngest member of 
his Maryknoll group, Father Richard J, 
Smith, Jr. 

Father George C. Powers of West 
Lynn, Mass., is superior of the Talca 
group. Bishop Larrain has entrusted to 
him the organization and operation of 
a big boys’ college at Molina, a few 
miles from the city of Talca. Father 
Powers is being assisted in this educa- 
tional task by Father Henry A. Dirckx 
of Jefferson City, Mo., and Father Wal- 
ter Sandman of San Francisco. English 
is taught at the boys’ college and it is 
intended eventually to teach some of 
the trades and agriculture, in addition 
to the usual academic studies. 

There is a large church at Molina 
where the Maryknoll Fathers celebrate 
Mass twice on Sundays and on holy- 
days. In addition to their educational 
work, Father Dirckx travels toa mission 
every Sunday at the little town of Ra- 
fael and Father Sandman has one at 
Casa Blanca, near Molina. The people 
and local priests in the Molina district 
have extended a warm welcome to the 
Americans. 

Father Manning and Father Smith 
have been assigned to the Cathedral 
parish in Talca as assistant curates and 
Father Thomas Sampson of New Jer- 
sey is to be assigned to the same parish 
when he reaches Chile. Talca’s fine big 
Cathedral was destroyed in the great 
earthquake of 1929 and it is one of 
seven new churches now being built in 
the diocese. 

Father Smith has been assigned the 
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task of building a new church in a 
very poor neighborhood on the out- 
skirts of the Cathedral parish. His mis- 
sion chapel is a wooden shed which 
Bishop Larrain, making a play on 
Spanish, calls the Gothic (gotica) Ba- 
silica, because the leaky roof lets the 
goticas (raindrops) through onto the 
worshipers. Father Smith is an enthusi- 
astic young fellow who would have 
made a success at anything he might 
have undertaken, including a career in 
Hollywood. He already has a clear pic- 
ture in his mind of the church he in- 
tends to build on the outskirts of Talca 
and after we had visited his “Gothic” 
chapel he drew the floor plan for me 
with his finger in the dusty road. 

Father Joseph J. Rickert of Brook- 
lyn has been assigned to a sort of cir- 
cuit-rider missionary field with head- 
quarters at the little town of San Cle- 
mente, about seven miles from Talca. 
When Father Rickert is not on horse- 
back, he lives with the Chilean priest 
of San Clemente in a little wooden 
shack lacking all conveniences. When 
he wants a more satisfying bath than 
a dip in the river, he rides six miles to 
the country estate of Sefior Mario Gar- 
cés Septilveda, who sees to it that the 
priest also gets a substantial meal be- 
fore leaving. 

Sefior Garcés Sepiilveda was enthu- 
siastic in his praise of the Maryknoll 
Fathers. “For these finely educated 
priests to have left the comforts to 
which they are accustomed in the U. S. 
to come and work in Chile is nothing 
short of heroic,” he told me. “It’s even 
worse than China,” he added, “because 


there at least there were the exotic sur- 
roundings of the Orient, something in- 
teresting. Here in Chile, it’s just sacri- 
fice and discomfort without any com- 
pensation except the satisfaction they 
certainly must get from knowing what 
a magnificent and needed work they 
are doing.” 

All the Maryknollers took several 
months of instruction in Spanish be- 
fore leaving the U.S. and within six 
months of their arrival in Chile were 
hearing confessions and preaching in 
the language of the country. Conse- 
quently, they have been able to win 
the affection of the people among 
whom they work, and in less than a 
year have made themselves much more 
popular than are most of the Spanish 
priests in Chile. Moreover, they are 
full of fun as soon as they get outside 
the church and they have made friends 
with their parishioners, as in the U. S., 
rather than holding themselves aloof, 
as the Spanish priests are inclined to 
do. 

In Chile and other South American 
countries the parish priest is called 
Sefior Cura, only members of estab- 
lished Orders being known as Padre. 
The children of Talca are responsible 
for the Maryknollers being called Fa- 
ther, as in the U. S. The children heard 
Bishop Larrain calling the new priests 
Father and they immediately adopted 
the title and taught it to their parents. 
Feeble old men and women in the tene- 
ment who do not know another word 
of English always so address the Amer- 
ican priests. Many of the children have 
also taught their parents the American 
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greetings “Hello!” “Good morning,” 
and “Good evening.” Upon the insist- 
ence of a group of children, Father 
Manning has added an English class 
to his many other daily duties. 

Father Thomas Walsh is superior of 
the group in the Temuco diocese, 
which is in the heart of the Araucanian 
Indian country. This group has taken 
over the parishes in the small towns of 
Galvarino and Cholchol and have op- 
ened a new parish in the city of Te- 
muco, where Father Walsh is assisted 
by Father Leon Harter of Pittston, Pa., 
and Father Leo Zemalkowski of Scran- 
ton. Father Martin Dunne of Flushing, 
N. Y., is at the present time alone in 
the Cholchol parish, but as soon as suit- 
able living quarters can be built, Father 
Zemalkowski will be assigned to Chol- 
chol as assistant to Father Dunne. Fa- 
ther Joseph McCormack of New York 
and Father John Brady of San Francis- 
co are in charge of the Galvarino par- 
ish, which is four hours by train from 
Temuco. 

In the Galvarino parish the chapel is 
little better than a woodshed and the 
rectory is a ramshackle Chilean house, 
devoid of comforts. A small new house 
is being built, but because of the high 
cost of materials it will be another year 
before the Maryknollers can even begin 
work on the new church that is to re- 
place the old chapel. 

There are about 10,000 people in the 
parish, of whom half are Indians. The 
parish covers a very large territory, ex- 
tending to a radius of from six to ten 
miles from the town. Most of the peo- 
ple live on the big farming estates or 


in small and widely scattered settle- 
ments. Because of the primitive condi- 
tion of the roads and the lack of means 
of transportation, very few persons can 
go into Galvarino for Mass. Conse- 
quently, Fathers McCormack and Bra- 
dy say Mass twice a month on one of 
the big estates and twice a month in 
one of the larger Indian settlements, 
They plan eventually to celebrate Mass 
at all the big estates and all the larger 
Indian settlements. The Maryknollers 
plan to open small schools for the In- 
dians within the next year and as they 
become more familiar with the situa- 
tion and better acquainted with the 
people, expect to remain for longer 
periods at each mission station. 

Cholchol is a small country town off 
the railroad. It can be reached on horse- 
back from Temuco in from four to six 
hours, depending on weather condi- 
tions. There are also about 10,000 in 
this parish, divided about equally be- 
tween Indians and whites. There is a 
fairly large church in Cholchol which 
the Maryknoll Fathers have had paint- 
ed and repaired. There is also a large, 
idle school, badly weather-beaten and 
without doors and windows, but the 
frame is good and the Americans have 
started extensive repairs on it. 

The new parish that Father Walsh 
and his assistants are establishing im 
Temuco is in the poorest section of the 
city. There are about 5,000 in the par- 
ish and another 5,000 in the surround- 
ing country, half of the latter being 
Indians, 

The Maryknollers have also founded 
a mission station at Labranza, which 
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they take care of from Temuco. Most 
of the people are Indians, and they 
have extended an enthusiastic welcome 
to the American priests. These Indians 
are themselves undertaking to gather 
the funds necessary for building a 
chapel. 

Father Walsh celebrated the first 
Mass at Labranza in the open air, the 
town authorities permitting the field 
Mass as part of the celebration of Inde- 
pendence day on Sept. 18, 1943. The 
principal of the boys’ school at Labran- 
za is a member of the Radical party 
and supposedly an anticlerical, but he 
paraded the entire student body to 
Mass. 

Most of the Maryknoll work in the 
Temuco district is among the very 
poor. There are a great many German 
residents in this district and the nazi 
propaganda agents have tried to create 
ill feeling toward the Americans, but 
without success. 

Father Joseph H. Cappel of Cincin- 
nati is the superior of the Maryknoll 
group in the Chillan diocese, which 
was practically wiped out by the second 
terrific earthquake, of 1939, Father 
Cappel has taken over a parish in Pe- 
muco, assisted by Father James Rott- 
ner, also of Cincinnati. Father Fran- 
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cis J. Mulligan of Jersey City and Fa- 
ther Thomas Plunkett of Fall River, 
Mass., have taken over another parish 
at Portazuelo. 

Successful as has been the work of 
the Maryknoll Fathers in this new 
field, it is recognized by the Chilean 
bishops and by the Maryknollers them- 
selves that they do not provide the com- 
plete solution for the pressing problem 
of the Church in Chile. Those priests 
who have been engaged in missionary 
work in the Orient desire to return to 
their old stations as soon as the war 
ends. For this reason, each group of 
Maryknollers in Chile contains young 
priests who never before have worked 
in the foreign field. They are being 
trained in missionary work by the 
more experienced, and it is planned to 
leave the young men in Chile when the 
older men return to the Orient. 

Chile will continue to need more 
missionary priests from the U. S., and 
since it is doubtful if Maryknoll will 
be able to meet the entire need, the 
Chilean bishops hope that some other 
Order will send priests. The bishops 
argue that the affectionate welcome the 
people have extended to the Maryknoll 
Fathers is proof that American priests 
are needed and will be well received. 
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Fence 


The second Commandment obliges us to reverence for God and the name 
of God and all things sacred. Reverence is like a fence around a cornfield. Break 
down the fence and trespassers will soon ruin the corn, Take away reverence for 
persons, places, and things, and in time all other virtues will suffer in the soul. 


Holy Roodlets (Jan. °44). 











First in War, Least in Peace 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Condensed from his column* 


Mrs. Nunzio DiGiovanni is quite 
pleased, but puzzled. She likes it, but 
knows it can’t last. It will come to an 
end soon, with a bang, the friendly and 
flattering attention she’s been getting 
lately. It isn’t that attention is some- 
thing new to her. She is used to that. 
But it’s the fact that the attention is 
kindly, laudatory, enthusiastic. And she 
knows it will cease abruptly. A shrewd 
woman, Mrs, DiGiovanni. 

She lives on the East Side. She has 
lived on the. East Side ever since she 
came to this country several decades 
ago. Her name was plain Rosa Fiorenze 
then. She had four brothers and four 
sisters, They lived in a small, cold- 
water flat overlooking the river. Rosa 
married an east sider, Nunzio DiGio- 
vanni. After the wedding the couple 
got a place just down the street from 
the old folks. What I am now going to 
tell you about them is so outrageous, 
so disgraceful, that it should be whis- 
pered: 

They had 14 children. Eight boys, 
six girls; one of the boys was killed by 
a drunken driver. That left seven boys 
and six girls, all strong, all healthy, all 
still living. Thirteen of them! 

Mrs. DiGiovanni had no help with 
the house and children. Nunzio work- 
ed long hours on his regular job and 
had a supplementary job to get money 
enough to support the family. And he 


The better people 


did support them. No one had to give 
them a penny. No one had to supply 
them with food or clothes. They were 
always clean. Their clothes were clean, 
right down to the underwear. Their 
hair was clean. They went to school 
every day, were always on time, and 
did well. 

It was when six of the children were 
in school at once that the DiGiovannis 
began to get attention. It puzzled and 
frightened them at first, for they had 
always gone their own way quite un- 
noticed. But one day a teacher gingerly 
made her way up the steep, dark stair- 
way to the tenement. She looked and 
acted as if she were searching the city 
dump for a lost earring. She was what 
is known as a visiting teacher. The sec- 
ond part of the title did not apply at all 
and it was questionable whether the 
activities of this glacial specimen could 
be called visiting. Visiting implies cor- 
diality and good manners. 

She had come to investigate. She was 
on her own in this little project. The 
school policy was to send one of these 
sleuthing females into the nether world 
only when a child was giving trouble. 
His background then had to be ex- 
plored. But this constantly sniffing lady 
knew that even in the absence of class- 
room trouble there must be something 
wrong with a home represented by six 
children in one school. She was sure of 


*The Sifting Floor. In the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. Feb. 10, 1944. 
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it when she found two more at home. 
A chair, quick! A glass of water (are 
you sure it is clean? ). 

After that she made many visits. She 
could not leave the DiGiovannis alone. 
Their crowded but neat flat fascinated 
her as a serpent may fascinate a shrill, 
wire-legged bird. As the family grew, 
her indignant interest mounted. She 
asked innumerable questions, and look- 
ed at, under, and behind everything, 
frowned at the sausage and the cheese, 
talked with stilted slowness and in a 
very loud voice as if to deaf imbeciles, 
and heroically resisted infection from 
Mrs. DiGiovanni’s broad smile. She 
never “did anything about” the DiGio- 
vannis because she could never catch 
them breaking any of the rules. But, in 
the school office, at lunch, in her pre- 
cise, tastelessly tasteful little apartment, 
she was always exclaiming over them 
as if they were a subterranean river 
undermining the city. 

She wasn’t the only one. There were 
investigators galore. Women who, Mrs, 
DiGiovanni thought, were not exactly 
womanly, and men who were not ex- 
actly manly. What did the children 
eat? Where did they sleep? May I see, 
please? How much did Mr. DiGiovan- 
ni earn? And may I count those tooth- 
brushes, please? 

Then there was the time when sev- 
eral of the children had their names 
and their pictures in the paper within 
a few days, Angela won a speed-typing 
contest at high school. Maria was in a 
glee club. John was on a basketball 
team. Danny saved another boy from 


drowning. All this led one of the pa- 


pers to run a little article on the DiGio- 
vannis, saying that there were 13 chil- 
dren living, one dead. This was just 
before a meeting in a walnut-paneled, 
thick-carpeted room in an exclusive 
club. The meeting was attended by 
rich people who were worried over 
poor people. Not worried because poor 
people had too few dollars, but because 
they had too many children. A desic- 
cated woman, a mink coat mercifully 
concealing her remarkable resemblance 
to a peeled stick, with the living gleam 
of pearls incongruous on her withered 
neck, talked about Mrs. DiGiovanni, 
whom shedidn’tknow. “A brood mare!” 
the woman said, shivering a little even 
in her mink. “Bestial!” she said, and 
the thin ends of her reddened lips 
quivered. 

That was some years ago. Now Mrs. 
DiGiovanni is getting attention of a 
different sort. She had her picture in 
the paper when the seventh of her sons 
joined his brothers in uniform. She 
was voted Metropolis Mother of 1942. 
She had a visit from a general who 
brought the decorations won by Louie 
before he was killed in action, All her 
daughters work in the same war plant 
—another story in the paper. She spon- 
sored a ship and, later, a plane bought 
by the contributions of the people of 
Italian blood in Metropolis. She was 
interviewed on the radio during a bond 
drive. 

But she has her fingers crossed, The 
war won't last forever, she knows. She 
is fully resigned to resuming her old 
role as the butt and prey of the better 
people. 














Save the Starving Children 


By DR. HOWARD E. KERSHNER* 


Condensed from radio addressest 


Hitler's proud boast that the Ger- 
mans are a superior race will come true 
to the extent that we allow him to de- 
stroy the countless freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Europe by starvation and render 
those that are left subnormal in mind 
and body. People who have eaten well 
are indeed superior to those who are 
undersized and riddled with disease. 

It is not only good charity but the 
best of strategy to save the starving 
children of the nazi-dominated coun- 
tries. Those people are our allies. They 
crave our moral support and help. To 
save their children now would win 
their friendship forever. We need their 
help now, and we shall desperately 
need it in the reconstruction days. 

Periodically the governments in exile 
have pleaded with Britain and Amer- 
ica to allow them to use their own 
funds and neutral ships to send food 
to their dying children. Two years ago 
General de Gaulle asked for milk and 
vitamins for the children of France. 
Six months ago a joint French and Bel- 
gian request was made. Queen Wil- 
helmina and the foreign minister of 
the Netherlands have implored help 
for Dutch children. The Norwegians 

* Director, International Commission for the 
Assistance of Child Refugees; member, Exec- 
utive Committee, National Committee on 
Food for the Small Democracies; Director of 


Relief in Europe, 1939-1942, for American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Let the little children suffer? 


and others have done likewise but al- 
ways the answer is “No.” 

Jean Monnet, recently escaped from 
France, says the average Frenchman 
has lost 33 pounds in weight. 

Mr. Spaak, Belgian foreign minister, 
says: “We ask for 2,000 tons a month. 
It might save our children. We have 
a ship of our own that could transport 
the supplies. But Britain and America 
say, “No’.” 

Impressive testimony has been given 
by spokesmen for the occupied coun- 
tries showing that the children are dy- 
ing. In some areas more than half have 
tuberculosis and the others are threat- 
ened. They faint in schoolrooms. They 
have stopped growing—are tragically 
underweight; they eat no breakfast; a 
small piece of bread for lunch, with an 
onion or a turnip; and vegetable soup 
for supper; perhaps one small portion 
of meat a week. Millions of children 
are getting no more than 700 to 900 
calories of food daily, about 4% of what 
we give our children, and not enough 
to sustain life over a long period of 
time. I have seen those children with 
starvation-bloated stomachs.I have seen 
their blue lips and bloodless faces, their 
rickety legs and hollow chests. I have 
heard the tubercular cough mingled 
with the cry for bread and I can never 
forget it. Their sad little eyes accuse us 
of murder. 


+CBS. New York City. Sept. 25-Nov. 24, 1943. 
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The abnormal mentality of many 
Germans today is no doubt due in part 
toundernourishment in their childhood 
during the previous war. But, at the 
worst, German children then got twice 
as much as large numbers of French 
and Belgian children are getting today. 
What then of those children’s future, 
even if they survive? 

At no expense to ourselves and with- 
out using any ships or food which we 
or our allies need, it is possible to save 
many of them. It is not only a human 
obligation, but it will help to shorten 
the war. I can answer every doubt and 


difficulty on this subject. Objections 


and their answers follow: 

1. The nazis would take the food. 
From four years’ experience directing 
relief work in Europe, I am glad to 
report that the nazis have never taken 
a mouthful of our food. Our own State 
Department is authority for the fact 
that the Germans do not take any of 
the 19,000 tons of food going to Greece 
each month, that the operation is of no 
benefit to Axis economy, and that it 
does save the Greeks. I received the 
very same assurance from the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare in London last 
winter, It is reasonable to assume that 
the Germans would not take food 
which we might now send to Norway, 
Holland, Belgium and France. 

But assume the worst. Suppose they 
did take it, what would be the result? 
As only small amounts would be sent 
at one time, they could not seize more 
than enough for one meal for the ci- 
vilian’population of Germany. This, of 
course, would immediately bring the 


operation to a close. Over the short- 
wave radio, we would tell our friends 
in Europe that we were anxious to feed 
their children, but that the Germans 
had taken the food, and the operation 
must, therefore, be stopped. Thus, the 
very worst thing that could happen 
would be to our psychological advan- 
tage. But experience indicates that the 
Germans would not take the food and 
that the children would be saved from 
starvation. 

2. The Germans might not take the 
food which we send, but would take 
an equivalent amount of local food out 
of the country. If the operation were 
properly controlled, they could not do 
this. Every child helped would be re- 
quired to exhaust its own ration card 
before being given a supplement of 
imported food. True enough, the Ger- 
mans take food from all of those coun- 
tries, but the point is that they did not 
take any more as a result of our opera- 
tions. 

3. The Germans would reduce the 
ration cards of the children whom we 
gave aid, so that although the child 
might exhaust his ration card, the card 
itself would call for less food, which 
would leave a residue by which the 
nazis could profit. From experience, I 
can tell you that the Germans did not 
do this. The children whom we helped 
continued to have exactly the same ra- 
tion cards as the children whom we 
were not helping. This objection, there- 
fore, falls down in the light of experi- 
ence. The evidence on this point is very 
clear, for the children receiving our ex- 
tra rations maintained their health and 
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continued to grow and gain weight, 
while the other unfortunate children 
stopped growing, developed anemia, 
rickets and tuberculosis. 

We should have been feeding at least 
2 million children in southern France 
alone, but we were not permitted to 
bring food through the blockade and 
we had to depend upon supplies which 
we had bought in Asia, Africa and 
Central Europe in 1940 and the early 
part of 1941. This forced us to limit 
the number of children fed to 100,000, 
imposing upon us the terrible necessity 
of deciding which children should eat 
and which ones should starve. With the 
help of the school physicians we select- 
ed the most needy. The others, who 
were suffering almost as badly, would 
ask in polite though weak little voices 
why they, too, could not eat. I never 
found a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion of why a hungry child should not 
cat. 

4. We cannot burden the American 
taxpayer with additional expense. We 
are not asking for any money from our 
government or by private subscription. 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France 
have funds of their own in this country 
more than sufficient to pay for all of 
the food that it is‘proposed to send. 
The operation could be financed by un- 
blocking a portion of such deposits. 
Those four countries are mentioned 
because, until recently at least, Den- 
mark was not suffering so severely, 
help is already going to Greece, and it 
is not possible to reach Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, nor occupied Russia. 

5. Ships cannot be spared to send 


the food. We would not use a single 
ship available for the war effort, but 
neutral ships which cannot be hired 
for war purposes. 

6. In view of our own increasing 
shortage, we haven’t the food to spare. 
A few weeks ago, I saw a dispatch 
from the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, stating that the Amer- 
ican people are still wasting enough 
food to feed 20 million persons the year 
round, That is more than three times 
as much as we are asking permission 
to send to Europe. We are, therefore, 
in the unenviable position of not being 
willing to allow even a portion of the 
crumbs which fall from our table to 
be used to save the lives of our neigh- 
bors’ children, who are the hope of the 
future. 

All that is proposed to send from 
this country is a little grain, of which 
we still have a surplus. The meat, fat, 
and milk required could be brought 
from South America. Our own food 
scarcity, therefore, is no excuse for in- 
action. 

Military necessity might require the 
starvation of all of Europe if by so do- 
ing we could starve the enemy, but we 
cannot do that in any event. There is 
enough food in Europe to feed the Ger- 
mans, and we may be sure that they 
will get it. What we can do and are 
doing is to starve the democratic, free- 
dom-loving people who are doing their 
valiant best for our cause. 

7. No American could work in any 
occupied country, and we would not 
be sure of careful supervision. It is true 
that no American organization could 
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work in the nazi-occupied countries, 
but the International Red Cross, with 
a neutral personnel, which does it so 
well in Greece, is ready to undertake 
the responsibility of distribution. We 
may be sure, therefore, that the opera- 
tion would be properly controlled. 

One of the strongest appeals used in 
soliciting subscriptions to the National 
War Fund was the promise of food for 
the starving children of the occupied 
countries. The American people have a 
right to demand that this promise be 
kept. 

Probably a strong majority of the 
members of the American Congress 
and the British Parliament want it 
done immediately. Certainly 85% of 
the members present at a meeting 
which I addressed in the House of 
Commons in London last winter fa- 
vored it. No opposition was expressed 
at an informal meeting of members of 
the House of Representatives. I believe 
our Commander-in-Chief and his prin- 
cipal advisers want to do it. 

The British government took a stand 
against feeding in 1940. We could un- 
derstand and sympathize with that 
position when Britain was unarmed 
and alone, but conditions are different 
today. She is well-armed and has pow- 
erful allies. We are pulling our full 
share of the war load, and there is no 
longer any reason why British tenacity 
in high quarters should block the de- 


sire of the people of both countries to 
rescue Europe’s dying children, __ 

On the platform, over the radio and 
in the press of both Britain and Amer- 
ica I have paid high tribute to the in- 
tegrity and capacity of the British peo- 
ple and to their government. I continu- 
ously urge the closest unity between 
our two countries, but on this issue the 
British have stood on us and not with 
us. Our government has been prevent- 
ed from doing what ought to be done 
and what it would like to do for hu- 
manitarian as well as strategic reasons. 
This has become intolerable. 

If those starving children were sit- 
ting on your doorstep tonight and you 
could see their piteous eyes, set deep in 
bloodless faces, begging even for the 
garbage from your kitchens, you would 
feed them. You could not eat until you 
had done so. Because they are across 
the sea does not lessen their suffering 
or our obligation. Please help us mobil- 
ize public opinion on behalf of sending 
food to those tragic little victims of 
war, Tell your friends and neighbors 
how this can be done without aiding 
the enemy. Take the matter up in your 
societies, clubs, lodges, parent-teacher 
associations. Write letters to your pa- 
pers and ask your editors to write edi- 
torials. Make sure that your senators 
and your congressman, the President 
and the secretaries of state. and war 
know how you feel about the matter. 


edhe 


War is the surgery of crime. Bad as it is in itself, it always implies that 


something worse has gone before. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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By LEO J. TRESE 


Puerto Rico is our modern Eden, 
complete with a serpent. It is a Carib- 
bean island, of some 4,000 square miles, 
with a climate unequaled in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Warmer than Florida 
in winter, cooler than New York in 
summer, the sun shines, on an average, 
360 days a year. Puerto Rican scenery 
has been compared, not unfavorably, 
with that of Switzerland. Mountains, 
valleys, and sea; fruits, flowers, and 
coconut palms—all combine in a nat- 
ural paradise inhabited by more than 
2 million U. S. citizens of Spanish de- 
scent and culture. 

The serpent in this Eden is Protes- 
tantism, which entered with the Amer- 
ican occupation in 1898. For 46 years 
the sects have been busily engaged in 
making religious indifferentists of hun- 
dreds of thousands of nominal Cath- 
olics. In the U.S., the good American 
concept of religious freedom means 
live and !et live. As applied here in 
Puerto Rico, it means proselytizing of 
the basest sort. 

There are twice as many Protestant 
ministers here as there are Catholic 
priests. Yet the most generous estimate 
places the number of practicing Protes- 
tants at not more than 2% of the popu- 
lation. The ministers are heavily sub- 
sidized by their American missionary 
boards. They have various ways of us- 
ing these funds. For example, one Pres- 
byterian minister specializes in mar- 
riages, and provides free a complete 
outfit of clothing for the bridal party. 
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Alien serpent in Eden © 


It is no wonder that in his particular 


town, marriages by the Protestant min- ~ 


ister outnumber those by the Catholic 
priest. St. Andrew’s Episcopal Mission 


in Mayagiiez advertises itself as, “One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” It oper- 7 


mA 


ates a “Catholic club” for young peo- © 


ple, in competition with the popular 
Catholic club of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers a few blocks away. 

Such sects as the Pentecostals and 
the Spiritualists achieve more success 
than the others in their proselytizing. 
Their shouting and stamping are par- 
ticularly appealing to the highly emo- 
tional and volatile Latin temperament 
of the ignorant. The results often are 
unfortunate. The chaplain of the Insu- 
lar Hospital for the Insane near San 
Juan tells me that a large percentage 
of the patients are former members of 
these sects. 

Of course, missionary boards in the 
States expect results. Each year they 
receive brightly colored reports of con- 
versions. One very enterprising minis- 
ter sent to his church publication in the 
States a picture of the crowd coming 
out of church on Sunday morning. The 
photograph was published as evidence 
of this man’s zeal in saving the heath- 
en. It happened to be a picture of the 
local Catholic church, but no one in 
the States knew the difference. 

The proselytizing aim of the Prot- 
estant churches has been unashamedly 
manifested in recent weeks. Dr. José 
M. Gallardo, the Puerto Rican commis 
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sioner of education, has proposed to 
introduce the “released time” plan of 
religious education into the public 
schools of Puerto Rico, a plan that ac- 
tually is in operation in many parts of 
the U.S. According to Dr. Gallardo’s 
proposal, the children will be released 
for a stated period each week during 
school hours, for religious instruction 
in their respective churches, according 
to the preference expressed by the par- 
ents. His hope is, by this means, to 
combat the tremendous increase in ju- 
venile delinquency. 

The Protestant ministers have been 
carrying on an unremitting campaign, 
by press, radio, and petition, against 
this proposal. Fortunately for the cause, 
Dr. Gallardo himself is nominally a 
Protestant. At a recent public hearing, 
the ministers packed the assembly and 
became so abusive in their attacks on 
‘Dr. Gallardo and the Catholic Church, 
that he had to threaten adjournment 
of the meeting. 

The Rev. Lebron Velasquez, minis- 
ter of the Evangelical Church, raised 
the old bogey of union of church and 
state, and said that if the parents do 
not instruct the children at home, then 
let them suffer the consequences. His 
line of attack is representative of that 
of the Protestant churches generally. 
The truth is, of course, that 99% of 
the parents will insist on Catholic 
instruction for their children, to the 
doom of proselytizing. 

The sad result of such activities has 
been that Puerto Rico has become shot 
through with religious indifferentism. 
There is a consequent breakdown in 
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morality, attested by such facts as that 
32% of all Puerto Rican births are ille- 
gitimate, and that the suicide and the 
homicide rates are double those of con- 
tinental U.S. There are few genuine 
converts to Protestantism, except the 
type who in China are called “rice 
Christians.” One of the major pastoral 
problems of priests is that of reconcil- 
ing, on their deathbeds, those who had 
succumbed to Protestant dollars. 

Those who remember back to the 
turn of the century, recall the now- 
forgotten custom of family recitation 
of the Rosary, the crowded churches, 
the throngs at Holy Communion. Now 
it is estimated that a bare 10% are 
practical Catholics, in the American 
sense of the word. The bitter anti-Cath- 
olic propaganda of many of the min- 
isters has resulted in a widespread 
anticlericalism. In the U.S. a priest re- 
ceives esteem, even from his non-Cath- 
olic neighbors, which he does not re- 
ceive here even from supposed Cath- 
olics. 

How account for such widespread 
defections from the Church in a his- 
torically Catholic country? The answer 
is: poverty, of means and’men. The 
Church in Puerto Rico is not classed 
as a missionary field. It is true that the 
American Orders, such as Redemptor- 
ists, Capuchins, and Holy Ghost Fa- 
thers, receive some financial aid from 
their mother houses, But in general, the 
Church in Puerto Rico has to stand on 
its own very uncertain feet, financially. 
Here the great mass of the people are 
incredibly poor. In an average church, 
with an attendance of 2,000 at Mass on 
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Sunday, the collection is exceptionally 
good when it comes to $30. There is 
wealth here, but it is in the hands of 
a few. The wealthy give far less, in 
proportion to their means, than the 
poor. 

To care for 2 million Catholics, there 
are 240 priests. Of these, only 40 are 
native Puerto Ricans. The rest are mem- 
bers of Orders from the U. S. or Spain, 
doing valiant work against heartbreak- 
ing odds, 

In the States, the vast bulk of our 
vocations comes from the great Amer- 
ican middle class, with a tradition of 
Catholic education, But here in Puerto 
Rico there is no middle class worth 
the mention—only the rich and the 
very poor. Thousands of children never 
see the inside of a school. Other thou- 
sands do well to get as far as the 4th 
grade. With money scarce, Catholic 
schools are few, and patronized mainly 
by the well-to-do, since free schools are 
an impossibility. 

Having no financial resources, the 
bishops can do but little to foster voca- 
tions. Bishop Davis of San Juan has a 
small preparatory seminary in the heart 


of San Juan’s slums, where heroic sac- 
rifice manages to maintain some 30 stu- 
dents. But Bishop Willinger of Ponce 
has no seminary at all. There is not 
even a Catholic college on the island, 
although the Presbyterians maintain a 
fine Polytechnic Institute at San Ger- 
man. The University of Puerto Rico, 
the only other school of higher learn- 
ing, is rife with indifferentism and ir- 
religion. Colleges and universities give 
prestige. It possibly is a lack of this 
prestige, as much as her poverty, that 
contributes to the low estate of the 
Church in Puerto Rico. 

If Puerto Rico is to be saved to the 
Church, her salvation must come from 
a plentiful supply of native clergy. 
There must be more Catholic schools, 
colleges, and diocesan seminaries. The 
Catholics of the U.S. must be willing 
to defend the faith on this U. S. island 
with their dollars, as generously at least 
as the Protestants are liberal in attack- [ 
ing it. It is a movement of defense | 
that doubtless must be led by the 
bishops of the U.S. The rank and file 
of American Catholics can be counted 
upon to follow. 
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Rockers 


The fair thing would be to set apart on Sunday mornings a quiet room 
with chairs, on which freethinkers could sit and think freely while believers § 


are at their business of worship, 


Douglas Woodruff in the London Table# (25 Dec. 43) 



















Love story 


Harlem Madonna 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


lt was, of course, an accident that 
Anne came to see me that particular 
day. But it was an accident, I believe, 
ordained before the earth began to cool, 
before the land rose up above the tum- 
bling seas or the first stars affixed them- 
selves in the heavens. 

Anne lived on an estate in Connecti- 
cut. She was taking her station wagon 
there when, passing through Larch- 
mont, N. Y., she happened to remem- 
ber me. 

I hadn’t seen her in years. And years 
passed before I saw her again. 

“What are you working on now?” 
she happened to ask. And without hesi- 
tation I told her, though, like every 
other magazine writer I know, I am 
extremely secretive about my work un- 
tl it has appeared in print. 

“Harlem,” I said, “the wickedest 
city in the world. The colored district 
in New York that contains a little less 
than half a million people in a little 
more than 50 square blocks—the land 
of muggings and murders and mad 
gayety and microbes—the neighbor- 
hood that never goes to sleep. Helen 
Worden of the World-Telegram sold 
the magazine on the idea, and the boss 
asked me to help out, simply because 
he was afraid to have a white girl trav- 
el alone through those streets.” 

Anne laughed. “There is a white 
woman in Harlem who loves it. She 


doesn’t think Harlem is wicked or dan- 
gerous, And if you don’t see her you 
won't get the real low-down on Har- 
lem. She’s a sort of missionary, a Rus- 
sian refugee, a baroness, but she lives 
as the Negroes live, in poverty. 

“In Russia this woman had every- 
thing. Her father was a colonel in one 
of the czar’s crack regiments, and he 
was one of Nicky’s pet diplomats, too. 
She was married to a baron whose 
family owned all the cotton mills in 
Russia. During the war she was a 
nurse, and was decorated several times 
for bravery under fire. 

“The revolution took everything she 
had. She escaped, and came to America. 
Now she lives in a filthy tenement in 
Harlem, wears clothes given her by 
people who think they are noble when 
they throw away their worn-out rags— 
and spends every waking moment try- 
ing to ease the lot of the Negro.” 

“Peace!” I cried. “What is her name, 
where does she live, and when is the 
best time to see her?” 

Anne reached for her hat, She had 
100 miles to go in only 90 minutes. 

“She is the Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck, and anybody in Harlem will 
tell you where she lives. They may not 
know her name. Just ask for the Ma- 
donna of Harlem.” 

We found the Baroness a few days 
later, Miss Worden and I. She was at 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. April, 1944. 
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her desk in the Martin de Porres libra- 
ry, one of the several places on 135th St. 
between Lenox and Fifth Aves. which 
constitute Friendship House. She was 
at the telephone, making notes with a 
fountain pen that leaked, and gazing 
out on the dirty street where scores of 
ragged Negro children were playing. 

She was a large woman, pleasant- 
faced, happy. Her blonde braided hair 
was piled into a coronet; combs peered 
out of the golden mass, threatening to 
fall any instant. A torn blue sweater- 
coat covered her wide shoulders, but 
left her arms bare to the elbows. The 
frayed edges of the sweater-coat were 
held together by an exquisite antique 
brooch, and blue earrings dangled from 
the lobes of her ears. 

She hung up the receiver when she 
saw us, came around the edge of the 
desk, and greeted us with ink-stained 
hands, and smiling, shining sky-blue 
eyes. There were holes in her stockings, 
I saw; and her plaid skirt had been 
patched. 

“Come in, come in,” she urged. 
“Welcome to Friendship House.” 

Yet a few seconds later we felt any- 
thing but welcome. “Reporters,” she 
cried, “coming to write up Harlem! 
The dirt. The night clubs. The crimes. 
So Harlem is now the wickedest city 
in the world!” 

Her voice thrilled me. It was sweet, 
but husky; and an echo of the thunder 
of the anger of God was in it. 

“That’s the prosecution’s side, Bar- 
oness,” Miss Worden said. “We come 
to you for the defense.” 

“Maybe you are right,” the Baroness 


conceded. “But if Harlem is so wicked, 
whose is the fault? Harlem does not 
wish to be wicked. Neither does it wish 
to be dirty, nor poor, nor eaten up with 
disease. Who created this Harlem? Not 
the Negroes. They are kept in want 
and misery and degradation and sin by 
circumstances they are powerless to 
fight.” 

Now a drunken Negro shambled in 
through the open door and swept his 
shapeless hat above the linoleum in a 
gesture a courtier might have used, 
The Baroness was beside him quickly, 
greeting him as sweetly as she had 
greeted us. But the visitor, abashed at 
seeing us, said he had made a mistake. 
He bowed low, turned, and shambled 
out. 

“Come again,” the Baroness called. 
She stood in the doorway a few mo- 
ments, watching him, anxiety visible 
on her face. She called to someone in 
the back room, 

“Better follow him, Charley. Take 
him to the restaurant and buy him a 
meal.” As Charley passed her she said, 
as an afterthought, “And talk to him. 
Maybe he has got something on his 
mind.” 

The Baroness sighed as she resumed 
her seat. She lighted a cigarette, leaned 
back in her chair, and blew a cloud of 
smoke toward the statue of a Negro, 
in front of which burned a small vigil 
light. 

“You think Harlem is wicked be- 
cause two sins are prevalent here, adul- 
tery and murder, If I may say so, these 
are honest, natural sins. And perhaps 
God almighty will not punish them so 
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severely as He will the chill, small, cal- 
culated sins of Park Ave. 

“Some women in Harlem sell them- 
selves to live. Most of the families here, 
about 90% of them, are on so-called 
relief—never enough for their rent and 
food and medicine and clothes, never 
enough to cover even their bare neces- 
sities. Who buys these women? The 
lowest types of white men. And what 
do they pay? As little as they can. Ju- 
das got 30 pieces of silver for selling 
his Master—but many a 14-year-old in 
Harlem has had to sell herself for 25 
copper pennies.” 

Sometimes the woman’s voice was as 
cold as Siberian winters. Sometimes it 
was as warm as Crimean summers. 
Sometimes it was soft, murmuring, 
tender. And sometimes it stung like 
whips. 

Frequently she was interrupted by 
new visitors: an elderly Negro lady 
with a baby; a man who walked with 
two canes; a mendicant asking for 
money or food; a young man with a 
worried face and a tale of sickly chil- 
dren, inadequately housed; a girl who 
needed an operation. 

The Baroness greeted each as though 
he were her best friend, whorn she 
hadn’t seen in years. She handed out 
money, meal tickets, clothing, advice. 
She called a doctor, dentist, grocer, re- 
tail butcher. She called in assistants, 
young men and women, bright, eager 
kids in clothing as shabby as her own, 
and introduced the visitors. 

“I notice,” I said, “that you give 
away money, clothes, and food without 
asking a lot of questions. Now the 
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ordinary organized charities... . 

“Every man, woman, and child who 
comes in that door,” the Baroness in- 
terrupted me, “is sent by God almighty. 
Why should I ask whether he is or is 
not a worthy object of charity? Why 
should I inquire into his birth, parent- 
age, race, nationality, religion, capabil- 
ities, and wants, before determining 
whether or not to serve him? What we 
have, we give. What we haven’t, we 
beg—but you haven’t come to write 
about Friendship House, you came to 
write about Harlem.” 

The Baroness told many stories about 
Harlem. Some of these stories we in- 
corporated into our tale of the wicked 
city; some we did not, could not, ever 
put into print. They were too poignant, 
unbelievably tragic; too damning in 
their significance. 

I went back again and again to 
Friendship House and the Harlem Ma- 
donna—and a new world opened to 
me, gradually. Sometimes the Baroness 
was not there. She was in Chicago, or 
St. Paul, or Schenectady, or Ypsilanti, 
or What Cheer, Iowa, lecturing. It was 
her lectures, mostly, that supported 
Friendship House. She made $6,000 a 
year lecturing. It cost her $16,000 to 
run the place. She wrote begging let- 
ters. She published a newspaper that 
sold for 50 cents a year—and added 
substantially to the revenues. People all 
over the country sent in donations now 
and then. 

The place had a cheerful atmosphere 
even in her absence. There were always 
girls and young men there who felt it 
a privilege to serve the Negro. They 
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worked without pay. They wore duds 
that came out of the clothing room 
after the Negroes had taken their pick. 
They ate at a common table in a flat 
across the street—a cockroach merry- 
go-round known as “Madonna Fiat.” 
Sometimes there was tea and toast and 
a little stewed fruit, served on a long 
pine table. Sometimes there was chick- 
en and roast beef and three or four 
vegetables and cake and pie. It all de- 
pended on what had been donated. 

The boys and girls worked 12 hours 
a day. They went to church every 
morning, and in the afternoon, too, if 
there was any time. They were college 
graduates, nearly every one. Most of 
them had given up good jobs to work 
in Friendship House without pay. The 
happiest young men and women I had 
ever met, and the craziest! All the girls 
rouged their lips and painted their fin- 
gernails. 

“If we didn’t use rouge and nail pol- 
ish,” one of them explained, “the Ne- 
gro women might think we were try- 
ing to teach them a lesson. Either that 
or they’d think we were sloppy and 
careless, and that we weren’t bothering 
to look our best for them.” 

They told me many stories of the 
Baroness—her life as a nurse in the 
first World War, her wanderings as a 
fugitive from the bolsheviki, her career 
in the U.S. and Canada as laundress, 
waitress, maid, cook, dishwasher in a 
cheap restaurant, saleswoman, lectur- 
er. They told me how she came to 
establish Friendship House in Harlem, 
on St. Valentine’s day in 1938. 

“She had $3 and a typewriter. A 
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charitable organization rented her a 
flat in Harlem. She slept on the floor, 
with newspapers under her and above 
her, with roaches and rats all around 
her. Everyone thought she was either 
crazy or immoral. Some thought she 
was both. 

“Today she conducts five converted 
stores on 135th St. She has this library, 
the clothing room where a poor woman 
can get a decent gown, a good pair of 
shoes, a pretty hat, underwear for the 
children, or maybe a good thick over- 
coat for her husband—and the play- 
rooms for the children. She takes care 
of 300 children, and juvenile delin- 
quency has decreased 14% since she 
came. She teaches them games, crafts, 
dances, a thousand things. 

“She has put a number of boys and 
girls through college; found jobs for 
others, and for their fathers and moth- 
ers. She has started cooperatives and 
credit unions, study clubs and social 
clubs. 

“And always and forever she fights 
for full justice for the Negro, as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and decreed 
by the Son of God, who said, ‘As long 
as you did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me’.” 

Time after time I sat in the library, 
under the statue of the Negro, Blessed 
Martin de Porres, and listened and 
watched. The place seemed to have a 
magic that altered all who came. Even 
tax collectors were affected in that li- 
brary. I was there when two of them 
came to examine the books. They saw 
something sinister in the fact that the 
Baroness had made over $6,000, but 
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had given Uncle Sam not one penny. 
Before they left, each put a $5 bill in 
her hand. 

Money came to Friendship House in 
strange ways—and always when most 
needed. On the day the Baroness open- 
ed the library, a tall, frowning Negro 
entered. 

“White woman,” he demanded im- 
mediately, “what's your racket?” 

“God,” said the Baroness, smiling. 

“Sister,” said the caller, “it better be 
God; or else. . . . I’m the boss of all the 
rackets on this street. You better see me 
if you’re pulling anything funny.” 

Weeks later the Baroness came to 
open the library and saw a small, mel- 
ancholy old man washing the outside 
of the big window. He was equipped 
with a long-handled brush, a bucket, 
and a quantity of old rags that hung 
from his belt like scalps. 

“Why are you here?” she asked. “I 
didn’t ask anybody to wash that win- 
dow.” 

“T’m here because I’m here,” the mel- 
ancholy man responded. “That’s why 
I’m here.” 

“Well, won’t you come in and get 
warm? Maybe I can get you a cup of 
coffee.” 

“No’m. I gotta wash this yere win- 
der, and that’s all. I don’t gotta drink 
no coffee.” 

The racket boss came in after the 
window had been cleaned. He exam- 
ined it thoroughly, then tipped his hat. 
“This winder gets washed every week,” 
he said, “If it ain’t, you tell me.” 

Strange things happened thereafter. 
Strange, furtive, and embarrassed men 
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came with hams wrapped in newspa- 
pers, chickens in paper bags, vegetables 
in baskets, money in sealed envelopes, 
and once two bottles of gin wrapped 
in a gunny sack. And one day the rack- 
eteer returned, bareheaded, and rolled 
a pair of dice on the library desk. 

“Sister,” he said, “you keep these. I 
got no use for them.” 

“They are no good?” the Baroness 
asked. 

“No good? Lady, them dice is the 
most educated pair of bones in Har- 
lem. You get in a tight place, them 
dice will get you out. Don’t even have 
to whisper to them, no ma’am.” 

“Thank you,” the lady said. “I’ve 
been in many tight places, but it was 
the Holy Ghost who always got me out 
of them. I never thought of dice.” 

She put the cubes away and forgot 
them until the racket boss came back, 
months later. He was a different man. 
He was subdued, moody, afraid of 
something. 

“Let me help you,” the Baroness 
pleaded. 

“Nothing you can do, I guess,” the: 
racket boss said. “It’s the boys. I used 
to treat em rough and make ’em like 
it. Now they laugh at me. I got to go. 
I got to git out of Harlem.” 

“Why do they laugh?” 

The man hung his head. “Because 
I’m back in the church,” he said. 
“That’s why.” 

He looked at her sharply, half ex- 
pecting she, too, would laugh. He was 
astonished to see tears shining in her 
eyes. “Something’s worrying you, too,” 
he said. “You need money again.” 
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“Yes,” she answered, “but then J al- 
ways do.” 

“Well,” the man got up smiling, “I'll 
be seeing you.” 

He returned that afternoon with a 
gallon of ice cream in one hand and a 
market basket full of ice-cold drinks 
in the other. The Baroness was not 
there. He left an envelope for her. 

There were $75 in the envelope, and 
a note: “Baroness, I showed them boys 
I’m still the boss—this time with honest 
dice. I got to skip town, but you still 
get your winders washed, like always. 
Your pal, George.” 

Money came in always. It came, once 
in a while, in big chunks; but usually 
it came in a series of small miracles. 
Friendship House grew and its influ- 
ence expanded. 

“T love this Harlem,” a man said one 
night. “It’s dirty and noisy and vermin- 
ous, but it has a flavor. The Negroes 
don’t mind anything. They laugh. And 
O the rich warm laughter one hears! 
They are a happy-go-lucky people.” 

“Nonsense,” the Baroness said in her 
forthright way. “Don’t tell me you are 
one of those insufferably ignorant white 
men who think all Negroes are happy 
even in tight shoes.” 

A group of Negroes passed by the 
door, laughing. “Listen to that,” said 
the man. 

“T know those people,” the Baroness 
said. “The old woman with the red 
feather in her hat was told yesterday 
that she has cancer. Her daughter 
knifed a white man six months ago 
and is doing life in jail. Her husband, 
a Harvard Ph.D. who speaks three lan- 
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guages, lost his job because a white 
man applied for it. He worked in a 
lavatory in Brooklyn for $12 a week. 

“One of the men with her goes to 
trial next week on a charge of ped- 
dling dope. I managed to get a lawyer 
for him. That’s how I know. He’s suf- 
fering from t.b, and will undoubtedly 
die in jail, unless one of the gang kills 
him before the trial, so he cannot tell 
the truth. 

“The pretty woman without a hat 
came home from Harlem hospital yes- 
terday. She fell down the steps in the 
dark hallway of her home, and lost her 
baby. She, too, was almost dead before 
the ambulance arrived. 

“So they laugh. Their laughter is 
born of despair, Mister, and defiance, 
and a nobility of soul hard for anyone 
not a Negro to understand. The rich 
warm laughter of the Negroes! That 
kind of talk makes me sick. It’s the 
way men talk who think all Negroes 
are lazy, that they won’t work for a 
pittance because they have a pittance; 
that they are all thieves; that they want 
only watermelons and pork chops; that 
they lust for every white woman they 
see, no matter how ugly or old she may 
be; and that they’re all abysmally ig- 
norant and always will be.” 

The voice of the Harlem Madonna 
crying for interracial justice was but 
one of many voices crying in the wil- 
derness of prejudice and hate. But, be- 
cause she was as one of them, her voice 
was able to penetrate the consciences of 
thousands. A great man came to her 
from Washington not long ago. 

“Next to the winning of the war, 
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Baroness,” he said, “the so-called Ne- 
gro problem is the most important in 
America. We shall win the war; but, 
unless we first settle this problem, we 
may lose the peace. For we shall have 
to discuss the peace with representa- 
tives of millions of our brave colored 
allies who will have little confidence in 
us unless we have first proved our dem- 
ocratic beliefs by our deeds. As you 
have pointed out so often, there is, fun- 
damentally, no Negro problem what- 
soever: only a white problem.” 

“Yes,” I ventured to say one night 
as I walked with the Baroness toward 
her flat, “it is a white problem, and the 
time may come when the white man 
will treat the Negro as his equal. But 
neither you nor I will live to see that 
day.” 

“O man of little faith,” she answered. 
“Many people have fought and bled 
for ideals such as this since time began, 
and have lived to see those ideals ac- 
cepted by the world. This great coun- 
try is a proof of that. 

“But the Negroes are growing con- 
stantly, and some day—who knows?— 
may constitute a great bulk of the pop- 
ulation. What then? Unless this mir- 
acle of faith happens soon, as I believe 
it will, there will be bloody riots 
throughout this land.” 

This was long before the riots in De- 
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troit and other cities. It was years be- 
fore the riot in Harlem, which Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia declared was not 
a race riot. Armies of men and women 
went up and down all the streets of 
Harlem that evening in July, breaking 
open every store, looting the shelves of 
merchandise, smashing windows, slug- 
ging pedestrians, even attacking police- 
men. 

But not a single unit of Friendship 
House was entered by the rioters. Not 
a window was shattered. Not a door 
had even so much as a scratch on its 
blue paint! 

I met the blue-eyed, breathless, eager 
Anne not long ago in New York; this 
time not by accident. And again we 
spoke of Harlem and its Madonna. 

“Thank you for sending me into her 
world,” I said. “I was fascinated by that 
world, I fell in love with it. I fell in 
love with dirty, noisy, smelly, glamor- 
ous Harlem, and... .” 

Anne jumped up, her eyes shining 
with a million glad little stars. “And 
with its Madonna?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Oh, yes. With her 
especially.” 

“And, don’t tell me you let her get 
away from you?” 

“Not so,” I said. “Not so. I married 
her, Anne. So now, God love you, I’m 
part of Friendship House.” 


Church Steeples 


Let me recall to you the old observation: from our steeples they have torn 
down the cross, symbol of faith, symbol of tragic loyalty; and in its place they 


have set up the weathercock, symbol of frivolity and of vacillation. 
Dr. Edward L. Keyes in Hospital Progress (Feb. °44). 








The Index of Forbidden Books 


By CHARLES A. HART 


Condensed from Catholic Action* 


The Index (list) of Forbidden Books 
is the second and largest part of the 
codex bearing the same name which 
contains, in addition to an actual list of 
writers and their works forbidden by 
name, also all the legislation of the 
Church relating to forbidden books 
and especially their prohibition by gen- 
eral class. The prohibition is by the 
highest authority of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, which 
was founded by the Church in 1542 for 
the protection of faith and morals, the 
judgment of heresy, and related mat- 
ters. Formerly the work of listing for- 
bidden books was done by a special 
Congregation of the Index, but in 1917 
this Congregation was merged with 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
whose head or prefect is the Pope him- 
self, who presides in person when im- 
portant decisions are to be announced. 
In this capacity, however, the Pope’s 
decisions are not infallible. 

The Index directly concerns only 
Catholics because it is a legislative ac- 
tion and the Church legislates only for 
her own children. But in a sense the 
action is also for all men because the 
prohibition imposed arises in large part 
from the natural law. The Church’s 
legislation, in considerable part, mere- 
ly reinforces the natural law, which re- 
quires us to do good and avoid evil. As 
thinking is the prerequisite of truly 


What it is and why it is 


human action, reason itself requires all 
men, for their spiritual health, to avoid 
all blasphemous and obscene literature 
which even though it might be written 
charmingly and informatively is never- 
theless an occasion of spiritual corrup- 
tion. Many objections to the condem- 
nation of such books are really based 
upon the denial of the spiritual nature 
of man and of the existence of a stable 
moral law for man’s direction. 

Apparently the U.S. government is 
in general accord with the Catholic 
Church both as to man’s nature and as 
to the logic of publishing lists of for- 
bidden books. The Postmaster General 
has such a list of books, to whose pub- 
lishers he denies second-class mail priv- 
ileges. Most of the books on that list 
are placed there because they are con- 
sidered lascivious and obscene and are 
therefore dangerous to public morals. 
Seditious books, advocating overthrow 
of the government, would also be in- 
cluded. For the Catholic, of course, the 
prohibition will arise both by reason of 
the natural law and the specific legis- 
lation of the Church and where it is 
question of a truth the prohibition 
comes from Church action alone. 

The Index of Forbidden Books is 
composed of: 1. All the legislation of 
the Church which concerns forbidden 
books. This is contained chiefly in Can- 
ons 1385-1386, 1391, 1395 to 1405, and 
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2318 of the Canon Law of the Church. 
2. An actual list of authors with the 
titles of the books condemned. For the 
ordinary lay Catholic the first part is 
really much more important because 
here are laid down general principles 
upon which works are condemned, not 
by name but by general type. The ordi- 
nary Catholic must apply these general 
principles to his reading. If in doubt as 
to the application he should seek the 
counsel of his confessor. If he never 
heard of the Index his natural decency 
and regard for truth would impel him 
to apply similar principles which his 
sound reasoning would afford him. 

Canon No. 1399 gives these “certain 
classes of writings.” They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Books against faith: (a) as pro- 
moting heresy or schism; (b) attacking 
foundations of faith (such as existence 
of God, etc.); (c) attacking the Catho- 
lic Church or any point of definite 
Catholic dogma or of universal! belief 
(such as the real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist); (d) attacking Church 
discipline (such as celibacy); (e) at- 
tacking the hierarchy as such or the 
clerical or Religious state; (f) books by 
non-Catholics on religion unless they 
are clearly in accord with Catholic 
teaching. Here it is assumed that there 
is a true Church established by God as 
custodian of a definite belief for man. 

2. Books against morals: (a) pro- 
fessedly lewd or obscene books; i. e., 
those which treat of the subject matter 
of the sixth Commandment (Thou 
shalt not commit adultery) in a way 
that would definitely arouse an erotic 


pleasure in the normal reader. This 
would differ at different ages in life. 
Needless to say, scholarly works on 
this subject are not obscene; (b) books 
attacking sound morals (such as those 
advocating artificial birth control, mer- 
cy killing, etc.); (c) books favoring 
spiritism, fortunetelling or divinations, 
superstitions and the like. In all the 
above, books mean also magazines, 
newspapers and pamphlets, 

In the second division is a long list 
of books forbidden by author and title; 
e. g., Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, etc. Long as this spe- 
cific list may be, it is not nearly so long 
as those condemned by class. Several 
observations may be helpful on this 
second division. There is a great pre- 
dominance of books in Latin, a some- 
what smaller number in French, Ital- 
ian and German, extremely few in 
English. Dogmatic works are much 
more numerous than the books on mor- 
al subjects. The professional theologian 
would need to consult this list. The or- 
dinary layman has never seen it and 
probably never needs to see it. His con- 
cern will be chiefly with the first class 
discussed. 

A common mistake concerning the 
books prohibited by name is the inter- 
pretation of the words opera omnia 
after an author’s name. Literally this 
means “all the works” of the author. 
Actually and practically it means “the 
author’s works generally or as a whole” 
are under suspicion. They are indi- 
vidually forbidden only if they fall 
within the various classes listed in Can- 


on 1399, or happen to be condemned 
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by some special decree of the Pope or 
some Congregation, or deal professedly 
with religion and are written by a non- 
Catholic. This same applies to omnes 
fabulae amatoriae (all the author’s love 
stories). For example, all of Anatole 
France’s works are on the Index; i. e., 
opera omnia. But The Crime of Sylves- 
ter Bonnard is not included because it 
does not treat of religion, is not in any 
of the classes prohibited by Canon 1399 
and has not ever been specifically con- 
demned. The same applies to The 
Three Musketeers of Dumas (pére) 
whose works are opera omnia on the 
Index. Obviously, with the removal of 
the objections (made by a competent 
board only after most careful examina- 
tion) the book may be removed from 
the prohibited list. 

Finally, the prohibition forbids not 
only the reading of the book in the or- 
dinary sense of that term but also the 
retaining of it in one’s possession or 
having another retain it for him, and 
the communicating of it by lending it 
to another. If a person has a good rea- 


son for reading or retaining a prohib- 
ited book he may write to the chancery 
of his diocese asking the bishop’s per- 
mission, listing the name of the book 
or books and his reason in each case. 
The Index of Forbidden Books is in 
no proper sense opposed to a true free- 
dom of the press. Freedom of every 
kind, including that of the press, must 
be freedom under law if the common 
good is to prevail. Lawless freedom is 
not freedom at all but license. Of 
course, there are not a few today who 
deny the existence of any natural moral 
law because they deny the existence of 
God as Creator of the universe and the 
Giver of the moral law which man can 
know by reason as well as revelation. 
Since they deny there is any such thing 
as fixed truth or certitude they must 
also deny revealed truth and a Church 
as its custodian. Thus they deny the 
principles upon which the Index pro- 
ceeds. With them we waste time dis- 
cussing the Index. We must ask them 
to meet us on the more fundamental 
issues which make an Index logical. 
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As I sat in the press box at Ann Arbor that sunny afternoon last October, 
when Notre Dame had piled up a 35-6 lead over Michigan, I remembered my 
Marine friend in the Southwest Pacific whom I had cautioned against betting. 
I was sorry I hadn’t advised him to bet everything he had on the Irish. 

But I needn’t have worried about that young Irishman. I heard from him 


about a month ago. 


“What do you know about the Notre Dame football team,” he asked, “tell- 





ing me not to bet on them? There’s a bunch of Detroit fellows around here, 
and they started blowing off about what Michigan would do to Notre Dame, 
so I used my own money, borrowed some more, put up what trophies I had, 
and came out of it with $375, two Jap battle flags, a Jap officer’s pistol and sword, 
and a 15-day leave from my commanding officer, who is a Notre Dame rooter, 


” 


too. Jim Costin in Our Sunday Visitor (19 March °44). 








Russian Foreign Policy 


Same bird in new plumage 


A Russian exile from 1911 to 1917, David 
Dallin returned there 10 days after the revolu- 
tion to act as opposition deputy in the Moscow 
Soviet until 1921. No one is more qualified to 
penetrate the “riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side an enigma,” as Winston Churchill charac- 
terized Soviet foreign policy. 


Among the new organisms born 
in 1918 was bolshevism, both the Rus- 
sian and the world varieties, When the 
waters of the cataclysmic flood subsid- 
ed, bolshevism was already installed as 
one of the most formidable forces of 
the period that followed. Although it 
has since changed in many ways and 
has undergone an evolutionary devel- 
opment, this new species of fauna has 
remained basically the same. Plus ¢a 
changeait, plus c était la méme chose. 

Regarded as a whole, Soviet policy 
was a characteristically individual com- 
bination of elements which, on super- 
ficial examination, was called by some 
democratic and by others a return to 
traditional Russian autocracy. The ver- 
bal democratic embellishments, such as 
“self-determination of peoples,” “liber- 
ation from foreign oppression,” or “lib- 
erty,” did not make democratic an 
international activity which set itself 
widely expansionist aims. The concept 
of a “democratic foreign policy” (the 
accuracy of the term itself is open to 
some doubt) is rather vague, but taken, 
as it usually is, to imply self-limitation 
within the confines of a national state 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
Condensed from a book* 


and renunciation of expansionist aims, 
it cannot, certainly, be applied to the 
policy of the Soviet government. 

It would be as much an error, how- 
ever, to regard that policy as a return 
to the ideas of imperial nationalism. It 
is perfectly true that the past decade 
witnessed a constant display of nation- 
alist trends in the Soviet press, propa- 
ganda, and ideology, and that every 
month, especially since the war, mark- 
ed the growth of these sentiments. It is 
also true that the attitude of the Soviet 
government toward some of its neigh- 
bors in Europe, as well as in Central 
Asia, somewhat resembled the attitude 
of the old Russian imperialism. Never- 
theless, there exists a profound and im- 
portant difference between the two pol- 
icies. 

The first point of difference appears 
in the treatment of neighboring na- 
tions. As soon as they are brought with- 
in the Soviet Union they are subjected 
to a process of complete social breakup, 
directed by a small minority within 
each national unit, in accordance with 
Moscow plans. The old Russian Em- 
pire never conducted, or had reason to 
conduct, such a thorough attack on tra- 
ditional social relations. — 

The second point of difference lies 
in the fact that Soviet foreign policy 
(until the particular expansionist aim 
is realized), supports and stimulates 


*Russia and Postwar Europe. 1943. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 230 pp. $2.75. 
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local revolutionary movements, It re- 
gards the latter not merely as a means 
of bringing the enemy countries to a 
state of disintegration (every power re- 
sorts to this means) but also as a polit- 
ical medium for developing tendencies 
akin to its own. No other Russian re- 
gime was able to support its foreign 
policy with a network of its own or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 
The third point of difference is seen 
in the far greater reach of expansionist 
tendencies during the Soviet period 
than was ever true of the old regime. 
The imperialism of the czarist era, 
even at the moments of its most violent 
outbursts, was always an imperialism 
of limited aims. Turning its face now 
to the West, now to the East, it saw the 
objects of its expansionist desires al- 
ways in the nearest territories. Its ambi- 
tions did not extend to China, Ger- 
many, or France, and it stretched out 
its hands toward India only in a fit of 
mad adventure. Soviet revolutionism, 
on the other hand, has not set itself any 
limits, at least in principle. The out- 
ward resemblance to the ways of the 
old imperialism is due to geography, 
not ideology. If the Balkans, Poland, 
and Finland are in the forefront of 
Russian policy today, as in former days, 
this is because the Arctic Ocean and 
the Black Sea have remained where 
they were, in spite of wars and revolu- 
tions. 
The fourth point of difference is the 
product of the first three: Soviet policy 
does not and cannot recognize lasting 
alliances with capitalistic powers, but 
only agreements with limited content. 
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Former Soviet collaboration with Ger- 
many and her present alliance with the 
United Nations are no more than ma- 
neuvers which have limited and tem- 
porary application. 

There is another widespread but 
mistaken interpretation of Soviet for- 
eign policy. It is said that this is the 
same old policy of prerevolutionary 
Russian nationalism, but turned, al- 
though not for the first time, toward 
the East. It does not set itself aims in 
Europe, it is asserted, other than res- 
toration of the Soviet frontiers of 1941, 
and has no thought of engineering 
popular movements and revolutions. 
On the contrary, it is directed toward 
those regions where it will meet less 
resistance and where the background 
population regards Soviet Russia as a 
bearer of progress and culture. This 
theory has no basis in fact. Contrary to 
what it asserts, Moscow is primarily 
interested in the European West, the 
cradle of modern culture, of material 
power, and of military might. Europe 
is not struck off the list, as a matter of 
a priori reasoning. Quite the reverse, al- 
most all attention is centered upon it. 

No greater mistake can be made 
than to see Soviet policy as moderate, 
conciliatory in spirit, and limited to 
narrow objectives, while failing to re- 
alize its potentially vast scope and daz- 
zling goals. Moscow is not to be blamed 
for such shortsightedness. As Karl Ra- 
dek, one of the best. interpreters of 
Soviet foreign policy, once remarked, 
bolshevism is not an umbrella which 
can be opened or closed at will; nor a 
bath the temperature of which can be 
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raised or lowered to suit one’s conveni- 
ence. Bolshevism is a single unified 
system and must, Radek justly demand- 
ed, be considered as a whole. 

Despite some considerable changes, 
the policy of the Soviet government 
was and has remained to this day a 
Russian application of the policy of 
communism. The Anglo-Soviet antag- 
onism, the Soviet collaboration with 
Germany, the rapprochement with the 
U.S., the pacts and treaties with France 
due to the growth of the menace of 
nazi Germany, the participation in the 
grand military alliance against Ger- 
many, the neutral attitude toward Ja- 
pan, and, finally, the waging of a sepa- 
rate war within the united front of the 
Allies—all these twists and turns are 
but natural manifestations of the con- 
sistent policy of communism. 

The past 15 years have been a disap- 
pointment to those who believed in 
evolutionary change from one political 
type to another, in a transformation, 
imperceptible to the naked eye, of com- 
munism into a national movement. It 
was during this last period that the 
Soviet government carried out an op- 
eration of social wrecking on the larg- 
est scale ever known in the history of 
recent centuries, the transformation of 
private peasant economy into the sys- 
tem of collective farms. Expropriation 
of roughly 20 million peasants, with 
their families about 100 million per- 
sons, was an operation which in the 
vastness of its scope surpassed anything 
done by the English or French revolu- 
tions, and even the great social over- 
turn which took place in Russia in the 
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years between 1918 and 1921. The en- 
forcement of collective farming, which 
took millions of peasants away from 
their homesteads, was spread over sev- 
eral years and, as estimated by the stat- 
isticians, cost the lives of 5 to 8 mil- 
lion. It was pushed through to its goal 
without compromise. Not a single spot 
in Russia was spared. Exceptions made 
one day were wiped out the next, 

This policy had a political aspect 
which is pertinent to our theme. The 
campaign was carried through, from 
beginning to end, by the huge admin- 
istrative machinery of the communist 
party. Not less than a million persons 
worked to bring about the collectiviza- 
tion, They had to be ruthless in their 
task. By 1936 all private peasant econ- 
omy was dead, Party communists who 
brought the collectivization campaign 
to a successful conclusion were living 
evidence of the tenacious vitality of the 
old communist type and the deadly 
slowness of the evolution toward a na- 
tional unity arising above class divi- 
sions. 

The history of the kolkhoz (collec- 
tive farms) is but one illustration of 
this fact. The same recent period of 
Soviet history provided another exam- 
ple in the five-year plans of industriali- 
zation. There was feverish activity in 
the building of new plants and particu- 
larly in the development of war indus- 
tries. Simultaneously, and apparently 
contradicting those aims, all foreign 
“concessions” were wound up and for- 
eign capital was being driven out of 
Russian economy. The shortage of con- 
sumer goods resulting from the indus- 
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trialization inflicted great hardships on 
the population and caused much dis- 
content, But this was disregarded, and 
whatever relief could have been ob- 
tained from abroad was ruled out by 
the deliberate policy of avoiding invest- 
ment of foreign capital in Russia in any 
shape or form. 

In the annals of Soviet Russia sev- 
eral occasions are recorded when a na- 
tionalist tendency seemed momentarily 
to take the upper hand in the inner life 
of the ruling party. It was sometimes 
referred to as “sliding toward the peas- 
antry with the brakes on.” In every 
case, however, the tendency was short- 
lived and was firmly checked. In the 
years 1923-25 Leonid Krassin insisted 
on a rapprochement with Britain and 
on concessions to capitalist economy in 
industry and trade. His influence was 
completely and effectively checked by 
Stalin. Later, Nikolai Bukharin advo- 
cated compromise with the peasants by 
urging them “to enrich themselves,” 
while Ambassador Sokolnikov recom- 
mended a policy of concessions to the 
opposition parties. But this “rightest 
opposition” was first removed from ac- 
tive politics and then, in 1937-38, final- 
ly “liquidated.” The hard, inflexible 
nature of Soviet policy revealed itself 
on those occasions with the utmost 
clarity. 

Taking what they wished to see for 
reality, foreign reporters and political 
writers have on occasions tried to prove 
that the Soviet government has already 
gone through a profound evolutionary 
change, from the old that was evil to 

| the new that is good. These exertions 
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usually coincided with certain require- 
ments of the foreign political situation, 
such as attempts to obtain recognition 
of the Soviet government, conclusion 
of a new treaty, and similar friendly 
acts. They were always backed up with 
the appropriate quotations from Soviet 
leaders, official declarations, and statis. 
tics. But after some time had passed, 
all these elaborate constructions disap- 
peared, 

There is no denying the fact that 
during the past 25 years bolshevism has 
not remained stationary. It has traveled 
far on the road of evolution. It has de- 
veloped as has everything in the world: 
states, nations, parties, individuals, In 
the history of mankind there have been 
few generations that have gone through 
so many sweeping and violent changes 
and have witnessed so many world- 
shaking events as this one has. Bolshe- 
vism is no exception in this changing 
world. But its evolution proceeded in 
its own direction, followed its own 
path. It has not turned either to democ- 
racy or nationalism, or any other ism 
except its own. Now and then it has 
made advances to one or another hos- 
tile movement, only to turn its back 
upon it before long. It remained true 
to the policy of maneuvers throughout 
the past quarter century. 

When at the end of November, 1939, 
the Soviet government decided on a 
war with Finland there was immedi- 
ately formed in Moscow a new Finnish 
government composed of prominent 
members of the Communist Interna- 
tional, with Otto Kuusinen at their 
head. The outside world saw in this 
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the confirmation of the view that the 
International was an organ of com- 
munist imperialism. At the time this 
impression caused considerable dam- 
age to the efforts of Soviet diplomacy. 
Opponents of the Soviets gained new 
adherents among those who otherwise 
would have been ready to recognize 
Russia’s right to new “strategic fron- 
tiers” in Finland. Dissolution of the 
Kuusinen government in March, 1940, 
was a notable defeat for the Soviets. 

The fact was pondered in Moscow, 
When the new war broke out it was 
decided not to repeat the error. Both 
communism and the International were 
pushed into the background. Commu- 
nist International, the old official jour- 
nal of the organization bearing its 
name, no longer appeared in a number 
of foreign-language editions, English, 
French, German, and Spanish, and 
even mailing of its Russian edition 
abroad was forbidden. Communist or- 
ganizations in many countries were al- 
so made less conspicuous; they now 
preferred to appear under non-commu- 
nist denominations, such as anti-fas- 
cists, patriots, and so on. 

National slogans replaced the com- 
munist slogans. “Slav conferences,” a 
nonparty union of Polish Patriots, a 
nonparty movement of Yugoslav guer- 
rillas, nonparty newspapers, nonparty 
broadcasts in all languages from Mos- 
cow, appeals to the religious elements 
in neighboring countries—these and 
similar actiyities took the place of the 
work of the International. The more 
insistent the discussions of war aims 
between Moscow, London, and Wash- 


ington, the clearer the claims of Mos- 
cow to dominating eastern Europe, the 
more dangerous, even harmful, the In- 
ternational became. “You say you do’ 
not aim at extending your frontiers?” 
the press of the world asked Moscow. 
“Very well. But you have another firm, 
the Communist International, and un- 
der the name of this firm you will be 
sovietizing other countries.” 

From the point of view of commu- 
nist policy the International had to be 
“liquidated.” The actual disbanding 
came, if anything, too late. But at the 
moment of the Soviet-Polish rupture 
(April-May, 1943), when the world, 
looking to the precedents of 1920 and 
1939, expected the setting up of a new 
Polish government by Moscow, Stalin, 
overcoming his previous hesitation, dis- 
solved the International and thus dis- 
armed the critics of its anti-Polish ac- 
tion. Though delayed, the dissolution 
of the International justified Moscow 
hopes: it was appraised by many as an 
abandonment of the program of inter- 
national communism, which was pre- 
cisely what Moscow desired. 

With all that, it would be a great 
mistake to overlook the fact that com- 
munist leaders in Russia continue to be 
loyal to the banner of the International; 
they rolled up that banner with the 
same feelings and the same hopes with 
which the American soldiers rolled up 
their banner on Bataan. As late as 1938, 
in his History of the Communist Party 
of the U.S. S. R., Stalin deemed it nec- 
essary to repeat the oath he uttered over 
the grave of Lenin: “On leaving us 
Lenin bade us be loyal to the principles 
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of the Communist International. We 
swear to you, Comrade Lenin, that we 
will not spare our lives in fortifying 
and expanding the union of the toilers 
of the whole world, the Communist 
International!” 
The thing that mattered to Stalin 
was not the form, the outer garb, but 
the inner content. He made no attempt 
to conceal it in his comments on the 
dissolution of the International. He 
saw the advantage of the act in making 
‘it impossible to suspect Moscow of the 
‘intention of interfering in the lives of 
other peoples and of bolshevizing them. 
At the same time, in his opinion, the 
dissolution would facilitate the unifica- 
tion of popular, i. e., pro-Soviet, move- 
ments, “regardless of party affiliation 
or religious faith, into a single camp of 
national liberation.” 
Similarly, the executive committee of 
the International, in its resolution of 
May 15, 1943, proposing to dissolve the 
organization, referred to the precedent 
of the communist party in the U.S. 
which had been out of the Internation- 
-al since 1940. Henceforth all the na- 
tional parties were to have the same 
status as that of the American party. 

Plainly, nothing was further from 
Moscow’s thoughts than to deprive it- 


self of such a forceful weapon of world 
policy as the power to direct the activi- 
ties of numerous parties in other coun- 
tries. Coordination and management 
of those activities were more necessary 
to the Soviet government now than at 
any time before. Never in the history 
of Soviet Russia was there a moment 
when assistance from inside Britain 
and America and from the neighboring 
European countries was more impor- 
tant than it is now when the end of 
the war may be in sight. 

The mortality rate among interna- 
tional political organizations is very 
high, and nearly always the cause of 
death is internal strife. The Interna- 
tional was spared this fate. Its existence 
was not threatened at the moment of 
its dissolution by the internal struggle 
of the national parties which imposed 
it, and there is today no reason to ex- 
pect any disagreements or antagonisms 
which would set the communists of 
one country against those of another, 
the communists of America or Great 
Britain, for example, against those of 
France or Russia. The single leader- 
ship, the guiding iron hand, the in- 
structions and material help continue 
from Moscow without the official Com- 
munist International. 
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Writes a Marine: “In the landings at Salerno in which both British and 
Americans participated, a song was started and went along the line. The song, 
sung. by British and Americans alike, was not The Star-Spangled Banner, not 
God Save the King; it was Cheer, Cheer, for Old Notre Dame.” 


Novena Notes (11 Feb. ’44). 
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A Look at Alcoholics Anonymous 


By a Catholic Member of the Eau Claire, Wis., Group of A. A. 
Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


If you want to, you can 


What 1S an alcoholic, Catholic or 
otherwise? How does one know wheth- 
er he is a victim of the disease of alco- 
holism? The simplest definition of an 
alcoholic is an uncontrolled drinker. A 
man knows well when he is an uncon- 
trolled drinker, on the incontrovertible 
evidences of his own actions. And the 
voice of conscience speaking awesome- 
ly in the darkness of his remorse tells 
him clearly that he is a victim of a self- 
imposed madness. 

Alcoholism is not a matter of the 
amount one drinks, but of what that 
amount does to one’s personality and 
character. Some alcoholics drink two 
quarts ef liquor a day; some do not 
drink that in a month. Both are equally 
gripped by the disease and obsession. 
Then there are those who can drink 
every day without becoming alcoholic. 
An honest personal diagnosis will iner- 
rantly reveal the disease. 

An alcoholic is a person who is aller- 
gic, physically and mentally, to alcohol. 
The allergy is manifested in a pattern 
of drinking opposed to one’s experi- 
ence and common sense and opposed 
to his deepest instincts of right. If a 
man can go into a bar, have two or 
three drinks, then willingly stop, and 
do this day after day; if he can willing- 
ly stop drinking any time he desires, 
he is not alcoholic. But if, intending to 
take only two or three drinks, he usu- 


ally remains to take a dozen, he is al- 
coholic. If he drinks for sociability and 
conviviality, he is not alcoholic. If he 
drinks to get drunk, he is. 

To a large extent the motive, the 
reason why a man drinks, determines 
whether he is an actual or potential al- 
coholic. If a man drinks in the morn- 
ing; if he drinks at any time when it 
is folly beyond question, he is alcoholic, 
If he is sly, cunning and furtive about 
his drinking; if he lies to his wife, 
friends, employer about his drinking, 
he is obsessed. If he drinks because he 
feels the need of alcohol either to ex- 
cite his brain or quiet his nerves; if he 
spends more than a nominal part of his 
income for booze which he drinks him- 
self; if he loses any time from his em- 
ployment, work or obligations because 
of liquor, definitely he is alcoholic. 

A man’s alcoholic obsession becomes 
manifest when he takes the first drink. 
Gone then is control, even desire for 
moderation. Because of his peculiar 
physical and psychical make-up, all of 
the defenses which the nonalcoholic 
drinker possesses are useless in him. 
That is so because he is different, physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally, from 
the controlled drinker. Yet, despite his 
certain knowledge that he cannot stop 
after taking the first drink, the alco- 
holic, five minutes after giving his sol- 
emn word not to drink that day, is 


*Huntington, Ind. Feb. 20, 1944. 
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pounding on a bar demanding whis- 
ky! Why does he do this in the very 
teeth of repeated disaster? Because he 
will not honestly face his problem and 
seck the only means under heaven for 
its solution. 

He says, “Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” But does he mean it? He 
does not. Not so far as liquor is con- 
cerned. Not so long as he continues to 
drink. What he asks in effect when he 
prays is that in his behalf the law of 
compensation be suspended; that God 
arrest the dicta of nature, and rescind 
the natural and spiritual law so that he 
may indulge in what he will not ad- 
mit is defiance of God’s will, for him. 

But God is always deaf to the dumb. 
He made us all eloquent in the lan- 
guage of the heart, and He hears only 
its honest pleadings. Is the Catholic 
alcoholic who continues to drink while 
he petitions God for help conscious of 
the duality of his nature and the du- 
plicity of his prayers? He is. He knows, 
where another may not, that he cannot 
touch the hand of God so long as his 
retains the bottle. He knows by spir- 
itual instinct and by religious training 
that there is no compromise with God. 

He will do anything, anything to 
solve his drinking problem, but stop 
drinking! He flatly refuses to accept 
the fact, for fact it is, that this and this 
alone is the price God demands for his 
release from the hell of alcoholism; for 
his restoration to physical, mental, and 
spiritual health; and for restoring to 
him his courage and self-respect. 

This one simple act of unconditional 
surrender will spark into action all the 
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surging power of the miracle of release. 
The very instant a man unconditional- 
ly surrenders his alcoholic problem to 
God, in that very moment, God puts 
into his hands the weapons of victory. 
How quickly he will experience the 
exhilaration of complete freedom de- 
pends, in my opinion, upon the degree 
of faith with which he makes his sur- 
render, We of Alcoholics Anonymous 
believe that a man must crave a vital 
spiritual experience if he is to be rid 
of his obsession and disease. 

To the Catholic with his rich back- 
ground of spirituality, religious heri- 
tage, and intimate knowledge of the 
love and mercy of Christ, this vitaliz- 
ing, transforming experience should 
not be difficult to realize. It can be 
astoundingly easy. As for myself; first 
having admitted that I could not drink 
as others, that I could never again 
drink anything, I went to my knees in 
unconditional surrender, for the first 
time in my life. Then with instantan- 
eous clarity I saw the almost incredibly 
simple method wherein I could find 
the power to convert my utter defeat 
to magnificent victory. This method, 
this technique is so utterly simple that 
many, I fear, will refuse to believe that 
anything so obvious can produce it. 
Yet it did for me, It did for many I 
know. 

In our colossal conceit, many of us 
scornfully reject the simple. But God’s 
law in the Ten Commandments and 
Christ’s teachings in the Gospels, the 
profoundest truths under heaven, are 
expressed in the simplest of terms. One 
needs not an educated mind, but an 
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uneducated heart, to comprehend the 
promises of God. The greatest mind on 
earth cannot read into Christ’s invita- 
tion and guarantee more than the most 
illiterate can take out of it. “Come to 
Me, all you that labor, and are bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you.” This is 
Christ’s promise. 

The spiritual device which effected 
the transformation for me was this: a 
shift in spiritual emphasis. Suddenly I 
realized that in all of my prayers for 
strength to drink normally, decently, I 
was in effect asking almighty God to 
come over on my side! Then I saw it. 
If only I would ask the grace to get on 
God’s side, He would give it to me. I 
asked. He responded, instantly! There 
it is. Too simple? Surely a Catholic 
freely acknowledges that God is the 
source of all power. Does it not follow 
that if we stand on His side, where all 
the power is, that we are invincible? 

Yes, Alcoholics Anonymous went to 
religion for its spiritual concepts. It 
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had to, There was nowhere else to go. 
Modern ethics are sterile. There is no 
power in today’s so-called philosophy. 
Thesynthesis of Alcoholics Anonymous 
combines the best in religious practice, 
psychiatrical thought, and medical sci- 
ence. Through its program one can 
find his way back to buoyant sobriety 
by going forward in faith. 

The highroad of A.A.accommodates 
all who turn onto it in honesty and 
sincerity. It is paved with the stones 
of spiritual truth dug out of the past 
for travel to the future by all who 
would cross the valley of drunkenness 
to the heights of sobriety in mutual 
help. All can read its signposts, for they 
are written in the universal language, 
but all Catholics should recognize them 
as familiar. 

All this and more Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous is ready to offer the Catholic 
alcoholic who is prepared to go to any 
length to rid himself, through God’s 
grace, of his alcoholic fetters. 


othe 
Your Global Vocabulary 


(Answers will be found on page 63). 
1. Ap Mayorem De: GtroriaM. The letters A. M.D. G., which stand for 


these words, are found on many letters. 

. Caporetto. A memory difficult to erase. 

. Caster Ganpotro. It lies in the line of battle. 

. Civrras Det. A civic dream that has never been realized. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


. Crutsken Lawn. Popular on St. Patrick’s Day. 
. Dat Erreann, It has about 160 members. 
. Erin co Bratn. Could be used as a toast. 


8. INpex LisroruM Prouisirorum. If it is here, don’t read it. 
9. LeprecHaun. Your grandfather may have seen one. 
10. Los von Rom. Its aim was to kill Christianity. 








No Sense of Humor 


By BABETTE ROSMOND 
Condensed from the New Yorker* 


The man in the blue suit on the trol- 
ley was drunk. A couple sitting near 
him had been glancing at each other in 
amusement because he’d been smiling 
to himself and tipping his hat every 
time a woman got on. Now, as he be- 
gan to harangue the crowd, they looked 
faintly proprietary like the discoverers 
of a new stage favorite. 

“Come to New York,” the man was 
saying, “to live, all the way from Fres- 
no, California, and what do I get? Ra- 
dio plays! All the time, all day long, my 
wife turns it on and I listen. That’s 
what’s the matter with this country— 
the radio.” 

Two young girls toward the front of 
the trolley nudged one another. The 
man saw them. He stood up in the aisle 
and swept off his hat with a theatrical 
gesture. “Mesdames,” he said, “allow 
me to introduce myself. I am Young 
Dr. Malone. I have, of course, been 
faithful to John’s Other Wife these 
many years.” He sat down, smiling and 
squinting amiably at his neighbors. 

After a brief quiet spell, he began 
again. “Another thing I don’t like,” he 
announced, “is pigeons. Of all the dir- 
ty, filthy—I Aate pigeons! You can 
quote me. I hate pigeons.” 

People who had just got aboard the 
trolley looked at him in pleased sur- 
prise. The old-timers remained smugly 
amused. 


See preceding article for theory 


“In Fresno, California, my home,” 
said the man, “I used’ to have a friend. 
Name of Weatherbee. Jerry Weather- 
bee. Never did a day’s work in his life. 
Now look at him, the dope. Working 
for the government. Working for the 
crazy men in Washington.” 

He turned to the man sitting next to 
him. “What do you do, Bud?” he 
asked, his face wavering close. 

The man smiled condescendingly. 
“I’m a printer,” he said. 

“T love printers,” said the drunk. “I 
curl up with type faces at the slightest 
possible prov-o-cation. You're O.K., 
Mister. You’re O. K.” 

Then he leaned forward to speak to 
the man in the seat ahead. By this time 
everyone in the car was centering his 
attention on the drunk, and the man 
he was leaning over felt like a prima 
donna. “What do you do?” asked the 
drunk. 

This one was a little man in a rain- 
coat several sizes too big for him. “I’m 
a tailor,” he said. “I got three boys in 
the Army.” 

The drunk leaned back and yawned. 
“Most democratic institution in the 
world, the Army is. The great leveler. 
Eat with niggers, that’s the Army.” 

People sitting near him began to 
glance around guiltily. There weren't 
any Negroes in the car. 

The drunk was soon back to his own 
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likes and dislikes. He grabbed the arm 
of the man sitting next to him and kept 
thumping it as he talked. “I hate three- 
decker sandwiches,” he blubbered on. 
“Can’t get them in my mouth all at 
the same time. The lettuce falls out. 
And I'll tell you something else. Some- 
thing that'll blow the lid right off this 
car. The bread gets soggy! Yes, sir, the 
bread gets soggy, every time.” 

He swung his head around and 
craned at the car cards. “Aha!” he said. 
“Advertising. It’s the curse of civilized 
man. Advertising is responsible for half 
the people in insane asylums today.” 
He leaned forward to address the man 
in the raincoat again. “Ever been in a 
looney bin, Bud?” The man smiled 
and admitted he hadn’t. The drunk sat 
back and nodded wisely. “That’s be- 
cause you don’t bother yourself with 
advertising. I do. That was my mis- 
take. Used to buy one product because 
it spelled the same thing backwards it 
did forwards. Now I buy things that 
you can’t pronounce backwards. It’s 
the only way to beat them.” 

The car was getting crowded. Peo- 
ple were standing and they were push- 
ing one another, but, thanks to the 
drunk, they seemed to feel an unusual 
sense of gay kinship. He surveyed them 
tolerantly and said, “Allow me to say 
that you are the finest group of Amer- 
icans I have seen this year. Congratula- 
tions, one and all.” 

A man in the seat behind the drunk 
got up to leave. Two little colored girls 
who boarded the car two streets before 
tried to get the seat but a fat lady beat 
them to it. The drunk looked up. 


“Hello, Topsy,” he said. “You chil- 
lun wearing shoes?” He rose, tried to 
look at their feet, sat down again, and 
shook his head. The little girls laughed 
shyly and clung close together. 

“You know, don’t you, that if we 
were down South you pickaninnies 
would be in another part of the car? 
You know that, don’t you?” 

A man standing near by said softly, 
“That’s enough of that, brother, Cut it 
out.” 

The little girls’ heads were lowered; 
they didn’t speak. 

“But this is a free country,” said the 
drunk, waving his finger at them, “and 
so you can ride the same trolley car 
with me and you can even sit down in 
the trolley car, if you find a seat. That’s 
New York for you.” 

The drunk’s audience had begun to 
seem unresponsive. When he looked 
around for approval, he couldn’t find 
anyone smiling at him encouragingly. 
““What’s the matter?” he said. “You all 
love niggers so much you don’t like me 
any more? Listen,” he said to the little 
girls. “Ill give you ten to get out of 
here. One, two—go on, I’m counting. 
If you are not out of my sight by the 
time I count ten, I’ll lynch the both of 
you!” 

The little girls moved silently and 
quickly to the front of the car and got 
off. Nobody said anything. The drunk 
hunched his shoulders and frowned. 
“No sense of humor. No sense of hu- 
mor,” he said, over and over. 

He got off a few blocks after that. 
Still nobody said anything. As a matter 
of fact, no one even bothered to smile. 





A SOLDIER’S WAY OF THE CROSS 


(Condensed from a brochure, 





4 } JESUS IS CON- 
DEMNED TO DEATH 


Often, O Lord, have I 
deceived myself and lied 
before Thee. I sought life in 
the false springs of pleasure. 
Now in the livery of a 
soldier I will vindicate Thy 
truth. I will seek true life in 
Thee, even if it means going 
to death with Thee. 





JESUS MEETS HIS 4 & 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


The true Mother meets a 
true Son. How often has my 
mother looked into my ey 
and I knew myself for a liar, 
But from today she can glory 
in Thee, on my account, for 
every act of my soldierly life 
shall be a manifestation of 


Simon of Cyrene Helps A> 
Jesus to Bear the Cross 


Lord, it ia true. Thy yokeis 
easy, Thy burden tight. I have 
often experienced that it is 
pleasant and comforting to bear | 
the burden of duty. I would 
rather die for the true value 
of life than live for the false. 
Lord, make me worthy to carry 


the true Christian. the cross of truth with Thee. 





r 7 JESUS FALLS THE 
SECOND TIME 


I deceived myself when I 
ventured into the darkness 
of temptation. But Thou 
didst see me, aa I entered on 
the path of error. Thou didst 
not utter a word of reproach 
but didst silently fall be- 
neath the weight of the orosa 
I made for Thee. 





JESUS IS STRIPPED 
OF HIS GARMENTS 


JESUS IS 
NAILED TO THE CROSS Il » | 
“He was reckoned among j : el) ¥ Yes, Thy sacred feet trod 


10> 


the way to heaven. My way- 
ward feet sought paths of sin. 
Like the beacon tower of truth 
Thy cross beckons me. I will 
follow Thee now in the ways 
righteousness. Fasten my feet 
to the cross with Thine that 
they may never stray again. 


the wicked.” Stripped of Thy 
garments, Thy Body a mase 
gaping wounds, all this 
Thou endure for me, 

2 not be stripped of our 

{ the ideals for which 


liberty and justice 





4 13 Jesus is Taken 
Dowa from the Cress 

Lord, commend me to Thy 
Mother that as she received Thy 
mangled Body from the cross, so 
she may receive my tortured body 
and sin-stained soul in its hour of 
need. Her fidelity beneath the 
cross gives me every confidence 
that she will not refuse my ardent 
plea for a mother’s help. 
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JESUS RECEIVES 
42 ihe cross 


Heretofore I have sought 
my own perverse will, which 
is in disharmony with Thine 
and therefore false. From 
today I accept my cross, my 
pack, my arms, as Thy will 
and, abandoning my own, 
will now seek to follow Thee. 


< JESUS FALLS 
THE FIRST TIME 


Lerd, the dishonesty of 
my life, the disloyalty te my 
ideals, have resulted in m 
spiritual downfall. Because 
trusted my weakness rather 
than Thy strength, I put my 
hope in a false strength. 
Against Thee have I sinned 
in spurning Thy help. 











Veronica Dries the Sweat L< al 
frente Fare cest OP % 


Ee 
Yes, Lord, Veronica saw the ” Y, \ 
true God in Thy bloody and , : 
wounded face and gave testi- TY ex re \ 
mony to her belief. So also do qi ‘ \, 1\ 
these modern Veronicas, the 7 aad | / i i 
merciful nurses, see in us an o Ly WSS \ 4 
portunity to serve Thee. Make ( Cr, y 
et Od 


me worthy of their service. Wi Tr? atc 


of q JESUS FALLS 

THE THIRD TIME 

I cannot pose as a cham- 
pion of truth and tread the 
path of untruth. Lord, there 
was no other way to right 
that wrong. No one else 
could bear that load of in- 
famy. All the sins of our lives 
and deceitful words Thou 
didst assume as Thine own 











Jesus Meets the 
< i Women of Jerusalem 


How numerous the graces by 
which Thou wouldst take me to 
Thyself, and I would not, And 
now those near and dear to me 
weep over me, Perhaps there was 
no other way than ti y which 
we could be kent tn y truth 
We could have been spared all 
these sorrows had man only 
followed Thy truths 












JESUS DIES 17 ye 
UPON THE CROSS 

The supreme sacrifice Thou 
didst make for us is emulated by 

y comrades, Thou didat die to 
berate us from the shackles of 
sin; our herole defenders die to 
free us from the slavery of error 
May thelr death not be in vain, 
but may !t win for them and for 
us an eterna! crown 


















“§ 1 JESUS RISES 
FROM THE DEAD 


The day of triumph will 
eome, over falsehood and 
wickedness. It will be the 
atarting hour, I pray, of a 
new world order of peace in 
Thy service. I shall begin at 
this moment to make my life 
the life of a true Christian. 


JESUS IS 
< 14 LAID IN THE TOMB 


The spirit of our valiant dead 
will arise to condemn the false 
Pillcsophies that afflict the world 

es, these very men will rise 
again, triumphant, if they but 
died in Thy love. Lord, let me not 
fear death; rather let me look 
eagerly to the resurrection of truth 
and peace among men and to my 
own glorious life with Thee 


























God and Guadalcanal 


By MAJ. KENNETH G. STACK, Chaplain U.S. A. 


Condensed from Extension* 


We were a task force on Christmas 
Island and, except for the novelty of 
the situation, the guards, the patrols 
and the constant state of alert, life was 
not much different from that in a camp 
at home. Everything was so new that a 
lot of things were missing. The most 
apparent lack was a chapel. So the boys 
got together, and built one. Except for 
the name, Saint Joseph, you wouldn’t 
know it was a chapel, for it was built 
out of the wreckage of ships, with a 
thatched roof. The altar was a mahog- 
any bar from a wrecked ship. 

Fishing was more than sport on 
Christmas Island in those early days of 
war; it was a necessity. The catch va- 
ried our monotonous diet of canned 
meat and vegetable stew, and made the 
boys realize that not all food came in 
cans. The fishing here was the kind 
you dream about; all varieties and all 
sizes, all anxious to be hooked. If you 
were fishing for food instead of for 
sport, the procedure was simple; you 
would take a tent rope, wire it firmly 
to a large iron hook which had pre- 
viously been made in the blacksmith 
shop, get a can of meat from your fa- 
vorite mess sergeant, take three stout 
men with you, and you had all the 
equipment you needed. Simply put a 
pound of meat on the hook, toss it into 
one of the lagoons, and hold on. Once 
you had a bite it was wise to yell for 


In the flush of life they are in death 


help; and the combined efforts of three 
stout men could land the most uncoop- 
erative fish. The ones we caught scaled 
between 100 and 150 pounds. Not only 
were they large, but they were tasty, 
and formed the entree on all occasions 
of state when a banquet was called for. 
The only exception was St. Patrick’s 
day, when the Irish protested: that day 
we had hash which the enterprising 
mess officer entered on the menu as 
“breast of pheasant (ground).” 

We had heard about the landing of 
Marines on Guadalcanal and the job 
they did wresting the landing strip 
from the Japs. When Brig. Gen. La- 
Verne G. Saunders wanted a Catholic 
chaplain for the Bomb Group on Guad- 
alcanal, a certain chaplain on Christ- 
mas Island was glad to go. 

Previous to the war the Solomons 
were practically untouched by white 
men. True, the missionaries were there, 
and Bishop Wade in a visit to the 
States some years previous was quoted 
as dreading the day when white civili- 
zation should appear, for the natives 
had an even higher conception of mo- 
rality than we. Had Bishop Wade fore- 
seen the treachery of Japan, he would 
have been far more worried about the 
Yellow Peril than white civilization. 

When the Japs first occupied Guad- 
alcanal the missionaries ignored them 
and were in turn ignored by the Japs. 
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When the Marines landed at Lunga 
Point on Aug. 7, however, the Japs’ at- 
titude toward the missionaries changed. 
They immediately started to round 
them up to “protect” them from the 
Americans. Most of the missionaries 
escaped into the bush, but two priests, 
Fathers Arthur DuHammel and Hen- 
ry Engerbrink, and two Sisters, whose 
names we did not learn, were captured. 
The story, as we later learned from the 
faithful natives, was that they were 
kept under close guard. When the Ma- 
rines’ attack became a serious threat 
the Japs commanded Father DuHam- 
mel, a native of Lawrence, Mass., to go 
to the Marines and persuade them to 
surrender by telling them that their 
position on the Island was hopeless and 
by emphasizing the great numerical su- 
periority of the Japanese forces. Like 
any good American, Father DuHammel 
considered this order an insult and flat- 
ly refused to comply. After threats and 
bribes had failed, this brave American 
and his Dutch companion, Father En- 
gerbrink, were killed. The two Sisters 
met a similar fate. 

The only thing important on Guad- 
alcanal was the landing strip the Japs 
had carved out of the jungle. The task 
of the Marines was to land, take the 
strip and hold it. This they did, renam- 
ing it Henderson Field. 

What we saw when we landed was 
the beach with its defenses, the air strip 
with planes dispersed in the jungle and 
tired men going back and forth to the 
battle raging in the jungle ahead. 

Guadalcanal became home, though 
the routine of home life was somewhat 
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changed. There was a Jap artilleryman 
up in the hills whom the boys chris- 
tened Millimeter Mike, because he op- 
erated a 70-millimeter weapon whose 
maximum range was just about the 
edge of Henderson Field. 

No one needed an alarm clock on 
Guadalcanal because the dawn of each 
day was usually heralded by the thud 
of bombs falling on the field or the stac- 
cato chatter of heavy machine guns in 
the jungle. Millimeter Mike was also 
busiest around dawn, sending his greet- 
ings over to Henderson Field by way 
of a few 70-mm. shells. If this was not 
enough noise, the throaty roar of B-17’s 
warming up and the protesting puff- 
ings of PBY’s waddling around the 
field precluded any thought of sleep. 
After a necessarily hasty toilette in the 
Tenerau River, holy Mass was offered 
either on the field or near some infan- 
try outfit that was readying itself for 
an attack. We did our best to make 
sure that no patrol clashed with the 
Japs without first being given an op- 
portunity to go to Mass and receive 
Communion. The commanding off- 
cers were always considerate in this 
regard. Attendance was always good. 
The imminence of death gave the boys 
a new appreciation of life’s values; for 
the first time they were able to sift the 
chaff from the wheat. 

When morning Mass was over, there 
was always a stop to be made at the 
end of the field, where the ambulance 
planes unloaded their cargoes of death, 
i. ¢., ammunition, and reloaded with 
wounded to be flown back to safety. 
(This morning ritual always struck an 
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ironical note in my mind. The planes 
brought in the materials so necessary 
to kill and took out the victims of war.) 
Henderson Field was now coming to 
life—like some reluctant old giant she 
seemed to shake herself from the re- 
pose of the night, and the cacophony 
of 100 airplanes sounded for all the 
world like her thundering protestation. 
Fighter planes swarmed all over the 
sky, B-17’s roared off for Munda Bay, 
Bougainville, and points north. PBY’s 
strutted and waddled down the strip, 
off on a search mission, In the distance 
the 105 and 155 artillery began their 
monotonous chant of death. Though 
the sun was scarcely up, the heat per- 
meated everything. You joked with the 
wounded patiently waiting to be placed 
aboard the ambulance planes, but the 
jokes were hollow and the note of gaie- 
ty in your voice was forced. 

Once the planes were off on their 
errand of mercy it was time to go to 
the cemetery and begin the sad labor 
of burying the dead. The trucks came 
from all directions, bringing in their 
gruesome loads. Individual graves were 
dug and full burial honors were ac- 
corded the fallen heroes. The chaplain 
stood in the midst of the new graves, 
blessed each one and read the prayers 
for the dead. Though this task was per- 
formed each day, it never became per- 
functory nor lost its impressive dig- 
nity. The cemetery was makeshift, but 
each grave was marked with a cross 
and usually pitifully decorated by the 
buddies of the fallen comrade. Here a 
fallen pilot would have his wings pin- 
ned to the cross that marked his last 
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resting place. There a gunner’s cross 
was draped with a clip of shells. In true 
democracy, colonels were buried next to 
enlisted men: there is no rank in death. 
In the middle of the cemetery we had 
erected a rude altar of cocoanut logs 
with 75-mm. shell casings for candle- 
sticks and flower vases. Here each or- 
ganization held its memorial services 
and bade a fond farewell to those they 
were leaving behind. Just outside the 
cocoanut logs that bordered the ceme- 
tery was another graveyard where a 
few Japanese dead were interred. Over 
each grave was a simple wooden cross 
with the inscription, “Here lies an un- 
known Japanese flier,” with the date of 
his death. 

Mealtime was rumor-time on Guad- 
alcanal. As we lined up for chow the 
invariable question of “What’s new?” 
brought a flood of answers. “The hos- 
pital was getting nurses.” “Mrs. Roose- 
velt had arrived.” “We are all going to 
be relieved next week.” “The P. X. is 
going to start selling beer.” And so on, 
all the thousands of little things that 
loom so large in the life of a fighting 
man far from home. Always, too, there 
was a sad statement of fact that “Joe 
got it last night.” “Yeh, a patrol.” “One 
of those things.” “The Japs aren’t play- 
ing for marbles.” 

After lunch came a visit to the field 
hospital where you were overwhelm- 
ed with a thousand requests, generally 
about letters home. “Tell Mary I’m not 
so bad. That telegram from the War 
Department will scare her almost to 
death. She'll believe you, Father, if you 
write and tell her I’m doing O. K.” 
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Then back to the field once more to 
sweat it out with the ground crews 
waiting for our B-17’s to come back 
from Bougainville, straining the eye to 
pierce the haze, hoping to catch sight 
of the formation. At last they arrive, 
sometimes roaring over the field in a 
magnificent display of power, at other 
times limping home, battered, but still 
flying. 

Now it was time to get ready for 
afternoon Mass, usually near the front 
lines. The boys were attacking at dawn, 
and as you blessed each stalwart youth 
you earnestly besought the good God 
to bring him back safe. 

You want to know about the con- 
duct and the religious life of the boys 
on Guadalcanal. There, more than any- 
where else, one realized that a father 
and mother, being the closest to them, 
should be an example for their chil- 
dren. No kid hits any higher than he 
aims. If a father and mother haven’t 
given good example, one can expect no 
better of their son. The effects of the 
life we live nowadays, with its divorce, 
broken families, and fast pace, were 
clearly apparent on Guadalcanal. The 
prohibition era and all of those other 
causes broke down our respect for law 
and order. People in civil life are rebel- 
lious to discipline and lack respect for 
law because they have long since aban- 
doned the Christian principle that au- 
thority comes from God and must be 
accepted. With few exceptions, a man 
will be just as good in the Army as he 
was in civilian life. If he had respect 
for law and for his superiors, he will 
have that respect as a soldier. If he 
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didn’t have it in civilian life, he will be 
constantly getting in trouble in the 
Army. The Army neither makes nor 
breaks a man. His character was mold- 
ed before he got into the Army, and 
he is only as good as his father and 
mother have made him. Lack of re- 
spect, when it occurs, is evidenced by 
a clash with the military police. 

Most of the men had great faith in 
the protective powers of the padre, Oc- 
casionally, however, their faith was 
greatly tried. We had taken off from 
our rear base for Guadalcanal and were 
rather heavily loaded for such a long 
trip. One of the newspaper correspond- 
ents making the flight with us remark- 
ed that we were sure to arrive safely 
because we had the padre with us. For 
lack of a better retort I merely replied, 
“Don’t be too sure of that.” 

The flight was uneventful until we 
reached Henderson Field, which was 
just undergoing a severe bombing. We 
circled and waited for the Japs to finish 
or for our fighter planes to finish them. 
When it was possible for us to land, 
the pilot was understandingly nervous 
and overshot the field just enough to 
put his wheels down on a spot where 
the steel matting had been torn up by 
Jap bombs. The result was obvious: we 
blew both tires and, traveling at about 
110 miles an hour, all the undercar- 
riage was sheared off. We then flipped 
over nicely on our back and ploughed 
our way into a near-by cocoanut grove. 
As soon as the plane collapsed into a 
heap we popped out and scrambled for 
the nearest foxhole to avoid the explo- 
sion which we felt was certain to come. 
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I remembered then that I had left my 
Mass kit, my most valuable possession, 
in the plane. This forgetfulness irri- 
tated me and, spying the correspondent 
who had placed such hopes in my pro- 
tective powers, I snarled, “Well, what 
do you think of the padre now?” With 
a shrug he said, “Well, it could have 
been worse. We might have been killed, 
you know.” 

Liquor in any form was scarce and 
those who were able to procure a drink 
of any kind were the envy of all their 
buddies. One night a group of Marine 
fliers, TBF’s, and I were sitting in front 
of their operations tent when we all 
noticed a Marine private weaving his 
way up the path toward us. Obviously 
the lad had taken more liquor aboard 
than he could handle. He reached our 
group, saluted smartly enough for a 
man in his condition, and addressed 
his remarks to one of the lieutenants. 
“Sir, how far away from the target do 
you drop your torpedo?” The lieuten- 
ant, obviously puzzled, replied, “Two 
hundred yards. Why?” “Sir,” replied 
the drunk, “I just wanted to tell you 
that tomorrow you had better release 
your torpedo at a hundred yards ’cause 
I drank half the alcohol in it.” With 
that the Marine saluted again and dis- 
appeared down the path. 

All the Catholic boys who attended 
Mass regularly at home were equally 
anxious to attend whenever possible in 
the Solomons. In this connection Gen. 
Blondie Saunders was an inspiration 
to the men. He attended Mass every 
Sunday and the lads respected him so 
much that whatever he did they would 
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do also, Religion with the soldier is an 
intangible thing. It cannot be flam- 
boyant in character, for they recognize 
it immediately as a fraud and then they 
despise it. To me, the real Catholic and 
the real hero is the one who goes along 
quietly, minding his own business, but 
just as quietly fulfilling all his religious 
obligations and conducting his entire 
life on the principles of Christ. 

Oh, they had the faith in Guadal- 
canal, and it displayed itself in varied 
ways. While coming back from a bomb- 
ing mission we were badly shot up by 
the Japs. A great many of the person- 
nel were wounded and after the intense 
action of battle a terrific reaction came 
over the boys. 

The old B-17 quivered and shook as 
she headed for home, with one motor 
completely shot away, her wing tanks 
streaming gas, and her fuselage as full 
of holes as an old cheese. She had taken 
a lot from the Japs, both antiaircraft 
and Zeros. That she flew at all was a 
tribute to her skipper and her fighting 
heart. You feel pretty helpless at times 
like that. The wounded were resting 
comfortably, so we decided to help the 
pilot along with a few prayers. One of 
the waist gunners, an Irishman, and I 
started to say the Rosary—as devout a 
couple of soldiers as you could possibly 
find in the sky above the Solomons. 
Meanwhile, our little Jewish tail gunner 
crawled out of his bullet-ridden cage 
to get a smoke and talk things over. 
When he saw what we were doing he 
was worthy of the occasion, for he pro- 
duced a miraculous medal and held on 
tight. Thus, with the crew invoking 
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divine help, the skipper brought the 
tired old lady home and set her down 
on a Henderson Field that had never 
looked so beautiful as it did that day. 
As soon as the pilot shut off the engines 
I rushed up to tell him how we had 
helped him bring her home. The Jew- 
ish boy added, “I always carry the 
blessed Mother with me. I think she’s 
the person who gets us out of these 
scrapes.” He had been given the medal 
in Chicago by the chaplain of the Cook 
County Hospital, where he had once 
been a patient. 

When a Protestant, Jew or agnostic 
is dying, his soul is as precious in the 
sight of God as any Catholic’s, and I 
did my best to ease the terror of that 
last hard journey for them. Most of 
them knew me and it is comforting to 
see a familiar face when you start off 
on a long journey, especially the jour- 
ney of death. If the dying boy was con- 
scious and could talk, we would recite 
the Our Father together and if he was 
conscious and could not talk I would 
say it for him. Then we would repeat 
over and over again acts of resignation 
to the will of God, acts of sorrow for 
past sins, a complete offering of his 
life for himself, his parents, his coun- 
try, and for the blessings of a just and 
lasting peace. 

I do not pretend to claim that all 
men “get religion” on the battlefield 
but I have yet to see or attend a dying 
soldier who did not express his appre- 
ciation for this assistance. Someone has 
said that the eyes are the twin mirrors 
of the soul. An experience that no 
chaplain will forget is seeing the dis- 
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tressed, pain-bewildered eyes of a dy- 
ing man gradually grow calm—to see 
fear leave and see peace take its place. 
Then as the eyes glazed over in death, 
I would bless the body and breathe a 
prayer for the departed soul. 

It is my firm belief that to win this 
war we do not have to teach the Amer- 
ican soldier to hate. From experience 
on Guadalcanal I would say that fight- 
ing in the air or on the ground is a 
business for brains, and not for fanati- 
cism. 

Our infantry troops were briefed al- 
most as thoroughly as the combat 
crews of the air force. They were told 
what they were attacking and why they 
were attacking, and, insofar as possi- 
ble, what opposition to expect. Thus 
the boys went about their grim task of 
killing in a more or less calm, almost 
methodical manner, that spoke well of 
their intelligent leadership and boded 
no good for the enemy. I do not deny 
that in the heat of battle there may be 
a certain lust to kill, but our whole ex- 
perience indicates that this lust sub- 
sides once the attack is over. In other 
words, I have yet to see an American 
soldier froth at the mouth at the men- 
tion of the Japs or even beat his breast 
and scream with rage. Some schools of 
thought point out that this is just the 
trouble with the American soldier. On 
the other hand, the same American sol- 
dier (and his buddies), in some of the 
fiercest fighting in the world, has killed 
ten Japs for every American fatality. 
The Japs were experts at frothing at 
the mouth—we were not. 

We were blessed in having a sterling 
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Catholic for our commanding officer, 
General Saunders, one of the toughest 
and most decorated heroes in all the 
South Pacific, and at the same time 
one of the most sincerely religious men 
it has ever been my good fortune to 
meet. He was known far and wide as 
The Pope. This may sound like irrev- 
erence, but the men meant it as a com- 
pliment both to him and to the faith he 
so splendidly championed. I am sure 
the Holy Father himself, if he knew 
the circumstances, would have smiled 
at the comparison and thanked God 
that he had such sheep among his 
world-wide flock. 

The men worshipped him for his 
democratic willingness to suffer every 
hardship with them, as was splendidly 
exemplified on many occasions. A Jap 
battleship moved up one night and 
shelled Henderson Field with its 16- 
inch guns until almost dawn. Daylight 
revealed the deadly accuracy of their 
fire. As soon as it was light enough to 
see, Blondie Saunders dug himself out 
of an already overcrowded  shellhole, 
gathered a few of his boys together, 
and started an inspection tour of the 
strip. The field was littered with long, 
sharp splinters from the Jap shells— 
splinters which would cut through any 
tire. The only thing to do was to police 
up what was left of the field since time 
was essential if they were to catch the 
battleship before it got too far away. 
So down the strip they went, Blondie 
and his gang, clearing the runway by 
hand for the takeoff. 

In the meantime, Millimeter Mike 
took up his usual chore. General Saun- 
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ders, however, knew that Mike’s max- 
imum range was just to the edge of 
the field and no farther, so he and the 
boys were able to continue their prosaic 
task of picking up shell splinters. After 
that night-long pounding from the 16- 
inchers, mere 70-mm. stuff was but 
child’s play. In due time, what was left 
of Henderson Field, 2,000 feet of it, 
was cleared off for bomb-laden B-17’s. 

Now the job was to find the combat 
crews. Most of them came out of their 
improvised shelters with the dawn, but 
one crew was missing. Eventually they 
showed up in time to have their in- 
dignant pilot ask them where in the 
blankety blank they had been all the 
time. The crew chief calmly responded, 
“We had a little difficulty digging our- 
selves out, sir. One of those 16-inch 
shells buried us last night.” 

So, you answer the question of what 
war does to men spiritually. To me, it 
brings some men very close to being 
canonized saints and martyrs who are 
offering up their lives in a spirit of 
resignation to the will of God for the 
salvation of such as you and me whom 
I sometimes feel deserve it very little. 
It is idle speculation to sit down to an 
orgy of theory on what the war will 
do to the religion and the spiritual life 
of our American boys. It would be far 
better to place them in the hands of 
our God and follow them through the 
stinking jungles of the South Pacific 
with our prayers. In the meantime, we 
could very profitably spend any energy 
and thought we have in settling the 
question of what the war is doing to 
us. Will it teach us the lesson of un- 
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selfishness and sacrifice for the com- old selfish end of making money our 
mon good which they have learned at god, and preparing the altars of Mars 
so bitter a cost on Guadalcanal and the for the holocaust of another genera- 
Gilberts? Or will we go on, forgetful tion of our youth, as we wonder about 
of their sacrifice, to pursue the same God on Guadalcanal? 


othe 


Japanese Burial 


On one of those hot and sultry afternoons we knew so well there was a 
call for me to report to the Medical Company. A message like that meant either 
that a man was very low or he had died that morning. I didn’t like the idea 
of taking a grave marker past the sick bay. 

Upon arriving, I learned I was to bury a Japanese, who with two other 
flyers had been brought down over Florida Island. One of the others had been 
shot through the wrist. Because of lack of medical attention before he sur- 
rendered, gangrene had set in. From the first, our doctors had held out little 
hope for his recovery. He was nearly starved and exhausted from heat and 
hardship, as were his two companions. 

A pitiable sight greeted me at the prisoner tent. The one was dead. An- 
other was reading a Bible, printed in Japanese, but, nevertheless, a Bible. A 
working party was called out and a guard of three Marines accompanied us 
to a near-by plot where I had buried some of my own boys after the big blast. 
A few more Marines gathered around. The working party started to dig the 
regulation grave, some distance behind the Marine cemetery, The one Japanese 
continued to read his Bible. I indicated to the other one that he should mark the 
name of his dead comrade on the cross. 

“Engliss?” he queried. 

“No,” I replied, “in Japanese.” 

A Navy coxswain dashed down to his Higgins boat and came back with 
some green paint. With a stick of wood as a brush, the captured flyer drew the 
Japanese characters representing his friend’s name. It was a good job, too. 
After the grave and cross were completed, I had the working party bring over 
the body. 

He seemed to understand, for he began to read in a slow monotone. 
None, except the Japanese standing next to him, could understand. Yet, with 
their customary profound reverence in the presence of death, the Marines of the 
burial party uncovered and bowed their heads. 

The last word was a very distinct “Amen” in English. 


Navy Chaplain Lieut. James J. Fitzgerald in the New World (10 Dec. °43). 











Christian Manifesto 


By CATHERINE DE HUECK 


Condensed from a leaflet* 


We believe that the Church is the 
mystical Body of Christ, that He is the 
mystical Vine and we the branches. He 
the Head and we the members. 

That the fruit of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption is the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God. 

That, in order to save our immortal 
souls, we must love God and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. 

That faith without works is dead. 

That we all are our brother’s keepers 
and have a personal responsibility, 
therefore, before God, for the welfare 
of that brother in Christ; and this em- 
braces all men, irrespective of race, na- 
tionality or color, for Christ died for all 
men. 

That all men are born equal before 
God. 

We believe in the natural and super- 
natural dignity of men, as children of 
God, created in His likeness and pos- 
sessing inalienable rights to life, work, 
marriage, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That a modicum of material necessi- 
ties is essential to the practice of virtue. 

That the unit of society is the fam- 
ily, whose rights precede those of the 
state. 

That a lasting social order and peace 
will be achieved only by a Christian 
social order based on Christian social 
justice, which includes interracial jus- 
tice. 


Because of these beliefs we are dedi- 
cated to actions flowing from them, as 
well as to the integration of those be- 
liefs into the reality of their living. And 
to reach as many Catholics as we can 
through prayer, example, indoctrina- 
tion, dissemination of knowledge in all 
pertinent phases and all available fash- 
ions, aswell as through the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy. 

But we have work to do as long as a 
Negro in America has to submit to the 
unchristian, undemocratic laws of Jim 
Crowism and segregation; 

As long as a Negro in America can- 
not vote; 

As long as a Negro in America has 
to live in ghetto slums; 

As long as a Negro in America is re- 
fused a hospital bed because of color; 

As long as a Negro is refused admit- 
tance to a grade, a parochial or high 
school or college, because of color; 

As long as a Negro is refused a job 
in America because of color; 

As long asa Negro in America is not 
treated as our brother in Christ and a 
child of our Father who art in heaven, 
nor given his due dignity as a man, as 
well as his just and democratic rights. 

This Manifesto stems from the Cre- 
do of the Catholic Church, of which 
we are obedient children, who have 
dedicated our lives to the integration 
of that Credo into American life. 


*Friendship House, 34 W. 135th St., New York City, 30. December, 1943. 
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The War Against the Universities 


The lights are going out 


An officer of the Gestapo on Nov. 
30, 1943, placed all students of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo under arrest because, he 
explained, the university as a body had 
since the beginning of the German oc- 
cupation systematically opposed Quis- 
ling. All male students who could not 
prove themselves quislings were to. be 
deported to war factories of the Reich; 
shipments began forthwith. The threat 
was not fully implemented because of 
the great anger it aroused. Many stu- 
dents have disappeared, to war fac- 
tories or worse, but university life has 
not ended despite the Germans’ de- 
clared intention. 

The case received much attention in 
the press of the allied world, because 
indignation was naturally strong in 
Stockholm, whence comes so much of 
our news of occupied Europe. Stock- 
holm has been less closely concerned in 
the fate of other continental universi- 
ties, so of them we have heard less. 
Moreover, England is naturally more 
sympathetic with Protestant liberals of 
Scandinavia, and more interested in 
what happens to them than in what 
happens at, say, Clermont-Ferrand. 

The University of Strasbourg is the 
evacuated guest of the University of 
Clermont-Ferrand. At 10 a.m., Nov. 25, 
a few days before the Oslo affair, the 
students of Strasbourg, glancing out of 
the windows of their lecture rooms,saw 


By MICHAEL DERRICK 


Condensed from the London Taédlet* 


German soldiers with fingers on trig- 
gers noiselessly approaching from all 
sides. Suddenly, at about 11 o’clock, the 
Germans kicked on the doors. All mem- 
bers of the university were required to 
assemble in the courtyard. Under ma- 
chine guns, the professors and students 
alike were there dragooned for hours, 
coatless in the cold. Many of them were 
abused; a number were shot, Stras- 
bourg’s professor of Greek epigraphy, 
fatally. The professor of Protestant the- 
ology still lies between life and death. 
“This time,” the Gestapo leader ex- 
ulted, “I believe Strasbourg University 
is dead.” Few members of the Univer- 
sity of Clermont-Ferrand were arrest- 
ed; but of Strasbourg about 350, includ- 
ing ten professors, were. The complete 
brutal episode we know in detail not 
from some exaggerating sheet of the 
Résistance but from the austere Calvin- 
ist pages of the Journal de Genéve. It is 
a story of barbarism of the crudest and 
most primitive sort. Nevertheless, the 
Journal de Genéve concludes, “the 
University of Strasbourg does not look 
as if it were dissolved, nor the Univer- 
sity of Clermont-Ferrand as if it were 
closed. The strong protest addressed by 
Pétain to the German authorities seems 
to have had results.” 

A university is an institution which, 
as history so abundantly demonstrates, 
cannot be easily snuffed out. Neverthe- 


*12 Queen Victoria St., Reading, England. Jan. 15, 1944. 
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less, what is so terrible is that today, for 
the first time for centuries, the attempt 
is being made. The conflict of 1914-18 
produced incidental disasters, as in the 
burning of the library at Louvain, but 
there was no systematic assault upon 
iftellectual life as such. No university 
was closed for political motives. The 
Central Powers in occupied territory 
sought to gain sympathy by a rather 
liberal kulturpolitik. The Universities 
of Ghent, Vilna, Warsaw and Hel- 
sinki all owed revival to German initia- 
tive in those years. In neutral countries 
universities flourished. Academic life in 
Germany was resumed in 1920 very 
much where it was left off in 1914. 
Only in Russia was it interrupted. Just 
as the Russian revolution broke the in- 
tellectual continuity of centuries, so in 
Europe now is the National-Socialist 
revolution striving to achieve the same 
thing; and in this it is powerfully aided 
by the new weapon of air bombard- 
ment. 

At Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrade, 
each classic bombardment did great 
damage to a local university. Louvain 
suffered a second time in 1940: furore 
teutonico iterum diruta, In England, 
Germany, and Italy the material losses 
in libraries and buildings have been 
great, and it will be perhaps genera- 
tions before they can be made good. 
The Russians tell grim stories of the 
destruction they have found in the re- 
captured university cities of Rostov, 
Kharkov, and Kiev. But all this is at 
the worst incidental, not the conse- 
quence of deliberate assault upon the 
academic groves. The aerial bombard- 
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ment of university cities is a barbarism 
which can often be defended on 
grounds of military necessity. But di- 
rect assault upon academic life is a bar- 
barism which cannot be defended. 
That final atrocity has been left to the 
exponents of “total war.” It is implicit 
in the conception of “total” war, which 
means an ideological warfare against 
minds no less than physical warfare 
against cities. 

The universities in eastern Europe 
were citadels against which the Ger- 
mans from the first directed the full 
weight of attack. They closed the Li- 
thuanian University of Kaunas long 
ago, without much notice being taken 
in London. The heads of its theological 
faculty were among those deported. 
This, said the Germans, was a sanction 
imposed because the university had 
systematically impeded German mili- 
tary effort, making itself a spearhead 
of Lithuanian independence. One of 
the first acts of Heydrich in Czecho- 
slovakia was to close with a similar 
explanation all the establishments of 
higher education in the “Protectorate,” 
and today no young Czech can go toa 
university unless he is prepared to go 
to one in the Reich, conducted on Na- 
tional-Socialist lines. No Pole can go to 
a university under any circumstances. 
Nor, for that matter, can he use a pub- 
lic library. Nor are secondary schools 
open to him: Poland is the only coun- 
try in Europe where even secondary 
education has been suppressed. Poles, 
the nazi Governor-General Frank has 
said in a public speech, “do not need 
universities or secondary schools, The 
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Polish lands are to be turned into an 
intellectual desert (eine intellektuelle 
Wiiste).” 

In the Balkans the Universities of 
Athens and Belgrade still function, but 
the category “student” is conspicuous 
in lists of adherents of both Tito and 
General Mihailovitch; hence German 
action at the source of such recruits is 
to be expected. In the West the process 
has been carried furthest in the Low 
Countries. In Holland all students were 
required to take an oath of political 
docility, and universities were closed 
where an insufficient number did so. 
The Catholic University of Nijmegen, 
for instance, is now being used as a 
nazi law court. The University of Brus- 
sels was closed in 1940, because it de- 
clined to accept the German-nominated 
professors, and many students migrat- 
ed to Louvain, What a strange conse- 
quence of the invasion was this, when 
the liberal and Masonic university was 
received with friendly acclamation in 
the home of “L’obscurantisme cléni- 
call” The rector magnificus of Lou- 
vain, Monsignor van Waeyenbergh, was 
himself arrested and imprisoned last 
summer for failing to cooperate. In a 
word, the one great exception in the 
whole of German-occupied territory 
where university life has been little in- 
terfered with is France. 

It is a measure of the stunned supine- 
ness of the French. No university of 
Europe has such a tradition of political 
uproar as Paris; yet no important sanc- 
tions have been necessary. Only Stras- 
bourg has been suffering vicariously, for 
France. There have been incidents at 


the Sorbonne, but the French univer- 
sities have not been the point of resist- 
ance as in all the other occupied terri- 
tories; although things might have 
been different if it had been the Ger- 
man policy to enforce conformity in 
France to the same degree as in the 
other occupied countries. In this, as in 
other fields, the Germans in France 
have followed, and with some degree 
of success, the policy of the main ten- 
due, regarding themselves in France 
as revolutionaries rather than conquer- 
ors. But Strasbourg is different, because 
Alsace is reckoned as part of the Reich, 
and its students as Volksgenossen, to 
be disciplined as severely as students of 
Munich. 

German exponents of total war have 
made assaults on the universities of 
occcupied territory. Any exponent of 
total war has to. The Russians did so 
in the areas they occupied in 1939 and 
1940, “‘bolshevizing” the universities of 
Tartu (Dorpat), Riga, Kaunas, Vilna, 
Lwow, Cernauti, and Chisinau. Facul- 
ties of theology were permitted to con- 
tinue on condition that they taught no 
theology but Marxist materialism; and 
those professors who declined were se- 
verely penalized. Professors and stu- 
dents were arrested and deported to 
Siberia in large numbers for intellec- 
tual intransigeance. 

When the University of Strasbourg 
was violated, French students at the 
University of Geneva issued a public 
protest. It is too long to quote in full, 
but they concluded by declaring that 
“in order to show their loyalty to 
France and to liberty, they denounce 
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this fresh crime against human dig- 
nity; a crime which, like those of 
Prague, Belgrade, Warsaw and Oslo, 
has as its sole aim to stifle the intellec- 
tual life of occupied Europe. They 
thank their comrades of the University 
of Geneva for their gesture of solidar- 
ity. They appeal to the conscience of 
all free men to protest against these 
cowardly cruelties, and to respect the 
magnificent courage of their comrades, 
which will remain an example for 
them and will inspire them with the 
will to be worthy of the Strasbourg 
students.” 

Strasbourg, Geneva, Prague, Bel- 
grade, Warsaw, Oslo, this memory of 
Pax Romana, this sense of solidarity, of 
membership across frontiers of a com- 
mon supranational institution, remains 
deep-rooted and genuinely living, in 
spite of the attack sustained through 
many generations. It is a still vigorous 
inheritance from the medieval period, 
when universities came into being as 
bodies engaged in constant intercourse 
and exchanges and thus preserved their 
independence of any secular power. To 
be a member of a 13th or 14th-century 
university was to be a member equally 
of any university’ in Christendom; in 
a word, to belong to a Catholic institu- 
tion corresponding in the intellectual 
field to the Church in the spiritual and 
the empire in the political, 

The university controlled by and ex- 
isting to subserve the state is a German 
invention, dating from the beginning 
of the last century and the days when 
Fichte had so large a part in the foun- 
dation of the University of Berlin. His 
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Addresses to the German People were 
delivered in Berlin while the French 
actually possessed it. Until Tilsit and 
the humiliation of Prussia, he had been 
internationalist in his sympathies, but 
now he called fiercely on all Prussians 
to work for her ultimate triumph, as 
the one state in Europe which, by the 
purity of its race and the lofty idealism 
of its traditions, was fitted for leader- 
ship of the civilized world. For the 
present, education was the one field in 
which the French had left them free. 
So the University of Berlin was found- 
ed, the instrument of this cause. As the 
century progressed, the integrity of the 
German universities was undermined, 
step by step, and they were brought 
more and more to the exclusive pur- 
poses of the state. Some, like Berlin, 
were newly founded and had the Fich- 
tean orientation from the start; others, 
like Breslau, came into being through 
the transformation of old Jesuit col- 
leges into state universities; others came 
under control of the Prussian state 
through territorial changes. Little by 
little a variety of causes sapped their 
vitality, so that when Hitler came to 
power the universities were among the 
first elements in German society to 
capitulate, 

Subordination of all universities was 
an inevitable implication of the idea of 
the Herrenvolk, and when the Third 
Reich burst over Europe in 1939-41 it 
would in any case have seen that as 
one of its main tasks, even had the stu- 
dents (and professors) everywhere not 
proved themselves among the most ia- 
tractable elements. Their resistance has 
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had a twofold aspect: it is patriotic, on 
behalf of the outraged fatherlands; and 
it is moral, against the totalitarian idea 
of the omnicompetence of the state. 

As in the Middle Ages the autonomy 
of the universities as the protectors of 
the res publica litteratorum was achiev- 
ed and maintained through insistence 
upon their ecumenical character, so to- 
day is it being sought through what in 
modern parlance is called “internation- 
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al solidarity.” It may well be that in the 
years after this war the sense of mutual 
interdependence among the universi- 
ties of Europe will be more vivid than 
for five centuries; and if that is so it 
will be a most auspicious foundation 
for those to build upon who seek inter- 
national understanding through other 
channels than the political, through 
bonds between forms of association less- 
er than the states. 


we 


Answers 


(Questions on p. 45.) 


1. Ap Mayorem Dei Gioriam (Latin). For the greater glory of God; motto 
of the Society of Jesus, given by its founder, St. Ignatius Loyola. 

2. Caporetro (Italian). Italian village on the Piave river where on Oct. 
24, 1917, the Italians were ignominiously defeated by the Germans, who killed 
10,000 Italians, wounded 30,000, and took 250,000 prisoners. Caporetto has since 
been synonymous for Italian military disaster. 

3. Caste Ganpoxro. Castle outside Rome which has served as summer 


residence of the Popes. 


4. Civitas De: (Latin). City of God; an ideal Christian society as outlined 
in a treatise by St. Augustine under this title. 

5. CruiskEN Laun (Gaelic). A little jug. 

6. Daw Erreann (Gaelic). Lower house or Chamber of Deputies of Legis- 
lature of Irish Free State, with membership fixed on population basis. 

7. Extn co Bratu (Gaelic), Ireland till Doomsday, or, Ireland forever; 


early battle cry of the Irish. 


8. Inpex LisroruM PronisiroruM (Latin), Catalogue of books the read- 
ing of which is forbidden by the Church; generally referred to as The Index. 
9, LeprecHaun (Gaelic). Little man; a figure in Irish folklore usually con- 
ceived of as a tricky old man who, if caught, may reveal the hiding place of 


treasure, 


10. Los von Rom (German). Away from Rome; name of a movement insti- 
gated by Bismarck in the late 90’s as part of his Kulturkampf, the object of 


which was to get young Catholics away from their religion. 








By JEROME PALMER, O.S.B. 
Condensed from the Grail* 


Freque nt confession is a great source 
of grace, comfort, and personal im- 
provement for those who use it but it is 
also an extreme test of patience for the 
confessor. Physicians and psychiatrists, 
whose work in the physical order is 
somewhat similar to the priest’s in the 
spiritual order, find it necessary to seek 
relaxation from time to time. But the 
burden is heavier for priests, who must 
sit almost motionless for hours at a 
time in a small cubicle, shut off from 
the sight of anyone or anything, strain- 
ing to understand the gutteral tones of 
an old man, the precise whispering of 
an aged woman, the nervous lisping of 
a little child. Add to the mannerisms of 
speech the dialects and foreign accents, 
the vague accusations and sometimes 
guarded answers of penitents, and you 
will realize why priests as a class are 
nervous; and you will resolve to do 
whatever you can to relieve the strain 
on your confessor. No priest complains 
about this consoling part of his work, 
much less shirks it, but all confessors 
would appreciate the consideration of 
their penitents. 

In most parishes the confessions are 
heard during the afternoon and evening 
before a Sunday or holyday. Then, for 
convenience, since some workers and 
those living at a great distance may 
find it difficult to come at that time, an 
opportunity is given to go to confession 


How To Go to Confession 






The quality of mercy 


before and during Mass. This is at best 
a service forced by circumstances and 
should not be abused by persons who 
could have gone the day before. The 
reason is not the demand made on the 
priest, who is probably fasting, trying 
to prepare a sermon, and hoping to 
pray his Office, but the necessity, where 
there are many penitents, of omitting 
admonitions and necessary questioning 
in order to hear everyone before the 
time for Mass. Hence, if it is possible, 
go to confession in the afternoon or 
evening. 

Some priests are sought especially in 
the confessional because of their par- 
ticular gift of understanding and guid- 
ing souls, There may be other reasons, 
too, and the Church is very gracious in 
giving us full latitude in the choice of 
a confessor. Apart from this, in some 
churches there seems to be an attrac- 
tion for one confessionai, usually near 
the back door, and a marked fear of 
others. It is not always a matter of con- 
fessors, for perhaps the confessors are 
not always in the same confessionals. 
Whatever the reason, it creates a hard- 
ship. While one priest is obliged to hear 
almost all the penitents, another must 
wait, unless he wants to abandon his 
confrere to a long line of penitents. If 
the penitents would divide, all would 
finish in a fraction of the time they 
now require. 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. February, 1944. 
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One of the really distressing prac- 
tices in American churches is that of 
penitents lining up close to the confes- 
sional to await their turns. Lining up 
in the aisle is all right, but don’t get too 
close. If a penitent is somewhat deaf, 
he will usually speak loud; the con- 
fessor must also speak loud in ques- 
tioning, admonishing, and in giving 
the penance, but because of the near- 
ness of others, he dares not do so. Our 
American method of crowding the 
ticket windows in ball parks and thea- 
ters should not dictate our Church man- 
ners. 

Once inside the confessional, what 
voice should one use? As a rule, whis- 
pering is loud enough, unless there is 
some noise in the church. If Mass is 
being sung, it may be necessary to use 
more voice to be heard over the sing- 
ing or the sermon. There are some who 
can not whisper. They embarrass the 
confessor by using an unnecessarily 
loud tone; but by far the majority of 
penitents fail rather by too little than 
by too much voice. Women are more 
inclined to speak too softly than men, 
and children are prone to be too loud, 
One should remember he must be 
heard at a distance of about two feet, 
through a lattice and curtain. Unless 
persons are standing or kneeling very 
close to the confessional, he can use a 
soft conversational tone, which is easi- 
est on the confessor and which will 
hardly carry beyond the walls or cur- 
tains of the confessional. 

Gradually most of the longer forms 
of confessing are disappearing. In the 
days when only a few confessions were 


heard there was nothing wrong with 
saying the Confiteor, for instance, as a 
kind of preliminary confession, but if 
each penitent did that nowadays there 
would not be time enough for many to 
go. Hence, only essential things should 
be said in the confessional: all other 
prayers should be said while waiting. 
As soon as you have entered, or as soon 
as the priest opens the slide, make the 
sign of the cross and begin. If you have 
been taught to begin with “Bless me, 
Father,” or “Praised be Jesus Christ,” 
there is no reason to change it, for these 
brief words do not consume time. But 
after them tell immediately how much 
time has elapsed since your last good 
confession. It is not necessary to say, 
“I performed my penance and received 
Holy Commanion.” A complete begin- 
ning, then, might go something like 
this: “Father, bless me. My last confes- 
sion was ... weeks ago. Since that time 
I have committed these sins.” 

After the narration of your sins, con- 
clude as briefly as possible, e. g., “That 
is all I remember, Father.” It is a very 
good practice, and in some cases a nec- 
essary one, to repeat some sin or class 
of sins previously confessed and ab- 
solved. Before absolution can be given, 
there must be something to absolve. It 
may happen that most of the things 
you have to tell are not sins, but acts 
of forgetfulness and the like. A repeti- 
tion of some confessed sin, like, “In the 
past I have wronged my parents and 
wish to include that in this confession,” 
will give the priest sufficient matter for 
absolution. 

The sins should be precisely and rea- 
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sonably stated. It will aid one’s memory 
to tell them in some definite order, e.g., 
according to the Commandments, or 
sins of thought, word, deed, and oris- 
sion. The number of times a certain sin 
has been committed need not neces- 
sarily be given if the sin is venial, al- 
though the confession is more complete 
if it is given. But the number should 
mean something! To say: “I have lied 
once, more or less,” is hardly sane; nor 
is, “It has been a week since my last 
confession. Since then I have missed 
my morning prayers ten times and 
Mass on Sunday three times.” If a 
number cannot be given for serious 
sins, then an honest estimate should be 
made of the number of times a day or 
week, It is not very helpful to the con- 
fessor if a penitent who has been away 
from the sacraments for almost a year 
says, “I haven’t been very regular about 
going to Church.” No confessor can 
tell whether that means the penitent 
has missed Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days five, ten, or 40 times. Yet he must 
know the number of sins he is forgiv- 
ing. 

Circumstances which alter the na- 
ture of the sin must be confessed, and 
it will save the confessor some ques- 


tioning if they are told immediately. © 


“I was dishonest” is not enough if one 
should have said, “I cheated a store- 
keeper out of $10 through an error in 
his bill.” “TI lied twice,” is not enough 
if you mean that you caused a man to 
lose his job by a false accusation, and 
broke up a family by lying to a wife 
about her husband. 

A penitent may believe that what he 
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says is clear and complete, while the 
confessor is finding it correspondingly 
vague. It then becomes necessary for 
him to put one or two helpful ques- 
tions. In such a case there is no reason 
for a penitent to grow indignant. A 
person confesses, let us suppose, that 
he drinks “too much.” Now, was he 
drunk? Once or ten times? Habitually 
or rarely? Can you always be accurate 
and definite in giving information 
when asked? 

If time permits, most confessors give 
a brief admonition or exhortation after 
the narration of sins. Unless you are 
directly asked a question, do not inter- 
rupt him. Some persons are at once on 
the defensive and are ready to make 
explanations, when there is no explana- 
tion called for. Others are racking their 
memories, trying to recall forgotten 
sins, and break into the middle of the 
admonition with, “Father, I forgot to 
tell you. .. .” Now and then a person 
who has difficulty in hearing, thinking 
the priest has absolved him, will noisily 
get up and walk out of the confessional. 

Listen attentively without interrup- 
tion. If an important matter has slipped 
your memory and is now thought of, 
wait till the priest has finished the ad- 
monition and then ask to mention it. 
If it is not important or serious, forget 
it, since venial sins are all included in 
the sacramental absolution, even those 
not specifically told. 

Sometimes it happens that a penitent 
wishes to consult the confessor on some 
matter and to ask advice. This should 
be done immediately upon concluding 
the confession of sins. If it is not of a 
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private nature and has no bearing on 
confession, it is generally better to de- 
fer the matter to a meeting outside the 
confessiénal. Long accounts of mental 
and financial worries and family trou- 
bles can be settled much more agree- 
ably in the parish rectory than in the 
confessional, while a long line of peni- 
tents await their turn, 

When the priest has finished the ad- 
monition.he will assign a penance and 
then ask you to make the act of contri- 
tion. If you have not understood the 
penance, say so at once. If you have 
already made the act of contrition be- 
fore entering the confessional, which 
is very desirable, repeat it briefly now 
and in an audible whisper, so that the 
priest knows you are saying it. 

Then await his parting words, such 


f 


as “Go in peace,” or “God bless you.” 
That is your dismissal. You have no 
idea what joy it brings a priest to hear 
you say as you rise, “God bless you, too, 
Father,” or “Thank you, Father.” The 
most exhausted confessor can go on 
for another hour after hearing these 
appreciative words, so rare in the 
confessional. When spoken by a little 
child they are like refreshing music, 
the first from a newly tuned instru- 
ment. 

It is best to say your penance imme- 
diately if it is not given for some speci- 
fied time or place, and in your prayer 
of thanksgiving before the Blessed Sac- 
rament do not forget to say a little 
prayer for the lost sheep who have for- 
gotten the confessional and are wan- 
dering in sin and despair. 


Let's Doom 


Stalin himself has said that without American production victory would 





have been impossible. We honor the glorious fighting qualities of the Russians. 
We have been proud to furnish needed weapons to those heroes. Yet we need 
not be silent about the fact that our beautiful ships and our brave men perished 
in the Arctic and other seas as the submarines and the dive bombers riddled 
our convoys laden with salvation for Russia. 

Now Russia tells us that she wants none of our advice. We are armorers 
and munitions makers to the Soviet Union, not counselors or partners in the 
spoils. A great shiver of dread runs through the world, and all America is chilled 
—not with fear of Russia. We have air and naval superiority and a technical 
superiority beyond compare. We shiver because we suddenly realize that we 
shall have to sit by and watch poor Europe simmer once more in a cauldron 
of bloody feuds. 

We did not bind Russia to any compact when she needed us desperately. 
She spurns our interference now. But one thing we can do, and ought to do 
and at once; that is, crush the crocodiles of American communism in our own 
country. They will take new courage from the doom of Poland and the Baltic 
States. They will work for the doom of these United States. Let us be up and 
dooming first, Rupert Hughes over NBC (8 Jan. °44). 





Father Lacombe 


By GRACE YEOWARD SCHIERHOLTZ 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


Father Albert Lacombe is more than 
a legend in the Canadian West. He 
was born in 1827, near Montreal, the 
eldest of seven children. His father was 
a farmer in a modest way, but there 
was always enough to eat, and enough 
clothing for the big family. 

The two heroes of the boy’s child- 
hood were the old curé, Monsieur de 
Veaux, and his granduncle, Joseph La- 
combe, a fur trader. He wanted to be 
a priest, and he wanted to travel the 
distant trails of the fur trader. The two 
ambitions seemed poles apart, but Al- 
bert Lacombe welded them into his life 
work, 

As a newly ordained priest, barely 22 
years old, Father Lacombe left Mon- 
treal for the West, the words of his 
teacher ringing in his ears, “If God is 
with you, who can be against you?” 
He reached Dubuque, Iowa, in time 
for the celebration of the feast of the 
Assumption, and there he preached his 
first sermon that Sunday. From Du- 
buque he went north by steamboat to 
St. Paul, then a trading post of 30 log 
buildings. From St. Paul he traveled by 
oxcart brigade to Pembina, N. D., on 
the Manitoba border. The 400-mile trip 
north from St. Paul took 60 days! He 
arrived just in time for the annual buf- 
falo hunt. 

No sooner had he reached Pembina 
than Father Lacombe started to learn 






Love’s labor not lost 


Saulteaux, one of the Algonquin dia- 
lects, and from then to the end of his 
long life, the Indians and their lan- 
guages never lost their fascination for 
him, He remained at Pembina a year, 
pleading the while to be sent on west. 
Then he went back to Montreal for a 
brief visit and the next spring his peti- 
tion was granted: he was assigned to 
the Fort Edmonton mission. Edmon- 
ton is now the capital of Alberta. 

He went up the North Saskatche- 
wan river on the boat that took in the 
year’s provisions. He soon discovered 
that the fort itself was the one bit of 
civilization in the country; that every- 
thing else was as primitive as it had 
been hundreds of years before. 

Fort Edmonton might be the near- 
est to Montreal that Father Lacombe 
had been since he left home, but little 
of his work was done there, for his ter- 
ritory was about 700 miles square. All 
the first winter he studied Cree, jotting 
down notes that became the backbone 
of a dictionary he compiled later on. 
Although it is a different dialect, he 
found to his delight that his slight 
knowledge of Saulteaux helped him in 
mastering it. 

Father Lacombe ministered to white | 
men and Indians alike, and became 
proficient in the Cree tongue. He tray- 
eled the length and breadth of his par- 
ish; he learned to handle a dog team; to 
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make himself a bed by his sleigh in a 
blizzard; how to run river rapids in a 
light canoe; and how to live off the 
land if necessary, on berries and fish in 
the summer and on game in the win- 
ter. 

He was received coldly by many of 
the Indians, especially the Blackfeet, 
who were absolute pagans. For a long 
time he despaired of ever reaching this 
tribe. Then one winter day there came 
a frantic message asking him to hurry 
to a tribe some 200 miles south. His 
friends urged him not to go, for the 
Blackfoot territory had never been safe 
for any white man, priest or trader, or 
for any other Indian tribe. 

Father Lacombe gave no heed to his 
well-meaning friends. He hitched up 
his dogs and started for enemy terri- 
tory. It was bitterly cold, more than 
50° below zero, and several times he 
was lost in a blizzard. It took him three 
weeks to reach the Blackfoot camp, 
where he found 60 tents of sick and 
dying Indians, 

Scarlet fever! The priest had learned 
something of medicine, and he went 
to work with his pitifully small supply 
of remedies. Night and day he labored, 
from tent to tent, here performing a 
burial service, there trying to ease some 
sufferer. For 20 days he scarcely ate or 
slept, and just as he saw the epidemic 
beginning to subside, he himself was 
stricken. The fierce Blackfeet chiefs be- 
came gentle as women as they nursed 
him back to health. 

It would be wonderful to say that the 
heathen Blackfeet underwent a change 
of heart. They didn’t, not altogether, 
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at least, but from that day on they had 
a deep reverence for the priest’s reli- 
gion that bore abundant fruit later on, 
Towards the end of that summer, one 
of the Blackfoot chiefs, dressed in his 
most impressive regalia, a feathered 
headdress, beaded buckskin suit, and 
war paint, came to Edmonton to ask 
for a priest. He promised that as long 
as the priest stayed, his people would 
refrain from making war on their Cree 
enemies. 

Father Lacombe was not only a mis- 
sionary, he was an empire builder. As 
he waded the dangerous Sturgeon river 
near his mission one day, he decided 
that too much time was being wasted 
at the ford, especially when there were 
weeks in the spring and fall when the 
river could not be crossed at all. He 
would build a bridge! He started that 
very day. White and red men looked 
on in doubt. There wasn’t a bridge 
west of the Great Lakes. Father La- 
combe disdained their doubts, and re- 
quested their help. When a number de- 
clared that it would be wasted effort, 
the priest told them, “Those who do 
not help shall not use the bridge.” 

The doubters then took heed, If the 
bridge was a success, it would be dread- 
ful if they could not use it. So they 
pitched in, and the bridge came into 
being: strong, sturdy, well-built, ready 
for the heaviest oxcart. For years it was 
the only bridge from the Great Lakes 
to the Pacific ocean. Like youngsters 
with a new toy, the Indians spent days 
crossing and recrossing it. They even 
pitched tents there until one brave was 
caught lighting a camp fire in the mid- 
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dle of it. After that, Father Lacombe 
had to insist that they make camp at 
least 50 feet from the precious bridge. 

At Edmonton, in 1862, Father La- 
combe opened the first school west of 
Winnipeg, with an Oblate novice, Fa- 
ther Scollin, as teacher. Twenty chil- 
dren of Hudson Bay Company families 
were the first pupils. He also built a 
grist mill, a hospital, and a home for 
the nursing nuns whom he persuaded 
to come. He begged seeds in the East 
and taught the Indians how to farm. 
His dream was to make his parish self- 
supporting, to grow grain and millet, 
vegetables, and flowers. 

Father Lacombe’s generosity became 
a byword in the West. He gave every- 
thing away, clothes, food, canoes, dog 
teams. He never had two of anything, 
for no sooner did he stock up than he 
gave away the extras—he could not 
bear to see anyone, white or Indian, 
with less than he had himself. 

When he reached an Indian encamp- 
ment, he would set up a little portable 
chapel and begin the day with Mass. 
After breakfast, he taught the women 
catechism, prayers, and hymns. In the 
afternoon, he worked with the chil- 
dren. In the evening the braves gath- 
ered in his tent. 

Whenever disease struck an Indian 
camp, scarlet fever, typhoid, smallpox, 
the first thought was to call Father La- 
combe, who never failed to answer. 
Once when he was rushing out of Ed- 
monton to reach a mission 200 miles 
east, where he had an important ap- 
pointment with a friend, he came upon 
an Indian woman with a half-frozen 
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papoose. He revived her, built a blaz- 
ing fire, gave her food, and most of his 
blankets. They made their way 100 
miles back to Edmonton, where he left 
the woman in the care of the kindly 
Sisters. Without stopping to rest, he re- 
traced his steps; his deed of kindness 
had doubled the length of his difficult 
journey on snowshoes. 

On another trip, storms delayed his 
party until their food gave out and they 
were forced to boil and eat their moc- 
casins. Father Lacombe made light of 
the near tragedy. “If we had had a 
pinch or two of salt, the moccasins 
wouldn’t have made a bad meal at all,” 
he said. 

In 1870, smallpox swept the plains 
and all summer Father Lacombe work- 
ed among the sick and dying, never 
giving a thought to his own danger. 
In September, the epidemic waned and 
the priest sadly counted the toll: over 
3,000 Cree and Blackfeet dead. Many 
an Indian who had scorned the priest’s 
teaching now turned a more willing 
ear. His heroism, his untiring devotion, 
at last bore fruit. The red men talked at 
their councils, and decided that a per- 
son who would live for 20 years among 
them, who would nurse them back to 
health at the risk of his own, must have 
some message they should hear. That 
fall, over 2,000 adults and children 
were baptized, among them the head 
man of all the Crees, Chief Sweetgrass. 
Nothing in his long years of service 
gave the Father more happiness than 
to baptize his old friend and band of 
followers. 

With his every waking minute filled 
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with more work than two could do, 
one would expect Father Lacombe to 
have long since forgotten his Cree dic- 
tionary. But he had made notes steadi- 
ly over the years, sometimes on paper, 
sometimes on birch bark, and several 
times when he had neither pencil, pa- 
per nor bark, he burned words and 
symbols on his sleigh box, to copy later 
into his diary. In 1871, he had the dic- 
tionary printed, as well as a book of 
sermons in Cree. 

More and more white settlers came 
as the years went on, and lawlessness 
came with them. Father Lacombe was 
one of those who asked the Canadian 
government for some system of law 
and order on the plains. As a result the 
Mounties were formed. After the Riel 
Rebellion of 1885, it was to Father La- 
combe that his Cree friends surren- 
dered. He persuaded them to make 
peace and to accept treaty money from 
the Great White Mother, as they called 
Queen Victoria. 

Civilization was sweeping towards 
the plains faster than anyone expected, 
and one day word came that a railway 
would soon be built across Canada. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway 
company planned its road through the 
Gleichen reservation, 50 miles east of 
Calgary, the surveyors found them- 
selves blocked by the Indian chiefs, 
who bluntly refused to allow them to 
build. 

The engineers were about ready to 
give up, start a new survey, and send 
word to the head office that the trans- 
continental railway would be delayed 
at least a year when someone suddenly 
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thought of Father Lacombe. He was 
hastily summoned, 

Their faith in the missionary was 
not in vain. For two days and nights 
he talked with the chiefs in their tents 
and finally came out with the welcome 
statement that the railway could go 
through. Several years later, when the 
Canadian Pacific built a line between 
Edmonton and Calgary, they named 
one of the towns Lacombe. 

Once when the squatter rights of his 
people were threatened, and they were 
told that they would be evicted, Father 
Lacombe made a hurried trip to Otta- 
wa. When the minister of the interior 
tried to sidestep the problem, saying he 
would look into the matter and issue 
titles later if he found that he should, 
the priest calmly told him that he 
would wait right there on the hall floor 
to be ready to take the titles when they 
were completed. The minister then lost 
no time in granting the reasonable re- 
quest. He rushed the titles through 
and Father Lacombe did not have to 
camp in the hall. 

The West was being settled fast, and 
to Father Lacombe came his last vision: 
a home for the aged, where the men 
who had worked for the country could 
spend their declining years in tranquil- 
lity. He drew plans, and although he 
was aghast at the cost estimate, he did 
not give up. 

He got the money. The famous Pat 
Burns of Calyary gave him 200 acres. 
The home was built on this choice site, 
just south of the city, a lasting monu- 
ment to its founder. Men came to live 
their sunset years beneath its sheltering 
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roof in comfort and Christian peace. 

Father Lacombe was faced with the 
problem of upkeep of the home. Noth- 
ing daunted, he sallied forth again. 
Big coal companies sent carloads of 
coal, meat-packing concerns sent meat, 


vegetables came in car lots, and money, 
too, appeared. Catholic and Protestant 
alike contributed to the last dream of 
the West’s Grand Old Man. Father 
Lacombe saw the home a successful in- 
stitution before his death in 1916. 
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Brother Toad and Brother Lizard 


The character in this story is a nun 
who is a musician. Many years ago, as 
a young Sister, she was a mission 
worker in the Sioux Indian country, 
where she played and taught music and 
did many other things. In the moonlit 
western nights she used to slip out to 
the little mission chapel and play the 
organ. 

It was not many nights before the 
others at the mission noticed that she 
had an audience—hundreds of desert 
toads. At the sound of the music, they 
came from behind and under the desert 
roses and hopped in a converging mass 
to the open chapel door. The Sister’s 
puppy first flushed them up, and tried 
to disperse them, but she stopped him. 

Sister knew about the toads loving 
music. In her girlhood days in her home 
country, she had learned that if she sat 
on a garden rock and sang tree toads 
would pop down before her, respectful 
and attentive; and she had verified the 
fact that biologists have noticed and set 
down the love of music by toads and 
kindred reptiles. 

So there, for night after night, she 
played, not only in respectful address 
to God but to His small and humble 


creatures, too. She thought of them as 
“dear little worshipers”; if she could 
praise the Lord with her music, then 
surely they could with their respectful 
attention. And the night air was full of 
the perfume of the desert roses. 

Then she left the mission and went 
to many places, in the work of her call- 
ing. Now, years later, she is back in a 
western convent, in country not un- 
like the Indian mission country. Her 
voice is musical, and one day recently 
she noticed two or three small lizards 
converging on her window sill, regard- 
ing her with their silent attention. By 
now, the lizards come fearlessly up to 
her; her voice attracts them, and breaks 
down their caution. 

If they ever do not come, she walks 
down the garden walk and calls, 
“Where is my little lizard?” One of 
two or three tiny creatures glide swiftly 
to her and raise their heads. “Dear 
creatures of God,” she says of them, 
“wonderfully and beautifully made; I 
ask them whether they know God 
made them, and whatever else of the 
thought comes into my head.” 

It seems the story is not new after all. 
There was St. Francis of Assisi. 


N. R. Howard in the Cleveland News (18 Oct. 43): 





A Lesson in Logic 


Reason in flight 


lt is a familiar fact that whenever a 
man, especially a non-thoroughbred, is 
caught in a tight spot, he loses his 
head and either spouts nonsense or acts 
wildly, or does both. The director of 
thought in Germany, Goebbels, and 
the authors and radio speakers who 
have to follow the Goebbels “line” 
have thrown logic to the dogs and are 
batting around crazily. 

For example: here is a paragraph 
from the Westdeutsche Beobachter of 
Cologne: “What would the world be 
like without German culture? What 
have the Americans that can compare 
with Bach, Beethoven, and Diirer? We 
are a better race and that is why we 
shall win. Our educational aim is clear: 
Hitler youth today, soldier tomorrow. 
Hitler girl today; tomorrow, wife and 
mother. A man’s duty is to fight, a 
woman’s to be his companion. The 
ideal for youth is the fighting soldier. 
We are now marching into a new mil- 
lennium. We have burned our boats. 
There is no way back. God gave us the 
Fuhrer and that is why we believe in 
victory.” 

As a sample of wild logic, I submit 
that paragraph for first prize. I am not 
familiar with the lingo of the race 
track, but it seems to me I have heard 
the phrase “win, place and show,” and 
believe a bettor can put his money on 
a horse to come in first, second or third. 


*Sursum Corda. 
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By JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Reprinted from his column* 


If the Westdeutsche Beobachter were a 
horse, I would put my last cent on him 
not to “place” or “show,” but to win 
the non-sequitur race. 

First, they are going to win because 
they produced Bach, Beethoven, and 
Diirer. Battles are not won by military 
might but by music and painting! But 
what about the Italians? Did Michel- 
angelo and Raphael and Titian and 
Leonardo da Vinci and Giuseppe Ver- 
di—did Dante, the greatest genius of 
all time, “the central man of all! the 
ages” —did they save Italy from shame 
and ruin? If it comes to culture, the 
one city of Florence in one generation 
produced more artists, poets, sculptors, 
than all Germany in all time. But all 
that genius couldn’t take the place of 
military power. So, too, for France. She 
had reached the acme of culture while 
the Germans were still uncouth and 
uncivilized. Did culture save her in 
1870 or 1914 or 1940? 

Secondly, says the writer in the Beo- 
bachter: “Our educational aim is clear. 
Hitler youth today, soldiers tomor- 
row.” So you don’t train your boys to 
be Beethovens or Bachs or Diirers, but 
to be rough, tough, savage fighters, 
You cannot have it both ways. If, as 
you say, you will conquer the uncul- 
tured Americans because you are the 
“better race,” that is, the more highly 
civilized race, then don’t switch the 
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argument and claim that you will win 
because you have more soldiers, and 
more ruthless soldiers. 

But after all it seems that the Ger- 
mans are going to win, not because of 
Beethoven and Bach and Diirer, but 
because God gave them Hitler. Let’s 
ignore the blasphemy, except to say 
that if any one “gave” them Hitler, it 
was Satan and not God. But to stick to 
the argument: who is it, Westdeutsche 
Beobachter,upon whom you place your 
bet: on two great musicians and one 
great painter, or upon a maniac who 
never mentions Beethoven or Bach, but 
only Wagner (not because of Wagner’s 
music so much as because of his resur- 
rection of the Gothic gods and the 


Flights of Fancy 


Patient as a brooding hen.—A stu- 
dent. 


A baby’s quarter-of-a-teaspoon nose. 
—Kate Smith. 

Man alone is the perfect beast.— 
Hildegarde Clesen, 

Snob sister: writer of a society col- 
umn.—Ed. Gardner. 

No horse can go so fast as the money 
bet on him.—Peoria Svar. 

He doesn’t completely seem to be 
what he seems to be.—A seminarian. 

She has insomnia so bad: she can’t 
even sleep when it’s time to get up.— 
Vera Vague. 
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heathen myths), a maniac who may or 
may not appreciate Diirer, but whose 
own talent as an artist found its outlet 
in house painting? 

One more logical aberration: “We 
have burned our boats; there is no way 
back.” That doesn’t sound like certain- 
ty of victory. It has the ring of despera- 
tion. If you are so cocksure of winning 
why throw in that do-or-die expression? 

Obviously, over all of Germany they 
are bewildered. They are attempting 
desperately to bolster morale and they 
don’t care what they say. They haven't 
even the sense to see that one sentence 
in a paragraph is a crying contradic- 
tion to another. They are just flailing 
around blindly. 





Obesity: Surplus gone to waste.—L. 
A. Jones. 


Screaming distance from bedlam.— 
Robert ]. Casey. 


The following announcement is 
transcribbled.—j. R. Schmitt. 

His life put the parish on its feet; 
his death, on its knees.—Maurice Brau- 
ner. 

Typical American girls: pretty as 
magazine covers, uninhibited as pup- 
pies.—Reita Lambert. 

If we aren’t beefing about gas, we 
are gassing about beef. — Macclenny 


(Fla.) Press. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 






















Prodigal of pity 


OF all those lives that began in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont'but were 
spent elsewhere, lavished, perhaps, or 
even squandered might be a better 
word than spent, the one that has ever 
taken the strongest hold on my interest 
and stirred most my speculative won- 
der is that of a man named Dutton. 
Designed for an improbable use which 
he was long in discovering, Ira Dutton 
came into the world in 1843 on the 
fairest spot in all Vermont. That is the 
town of Stowe, which is a reserved seat 
at the endlessly enchanting spectacle 
presented by Mt. Mansfield. His father, 
Ezra Dutton, was the shoemaker at 
Stowe, and his mother, Abigail Barnes, 
had been the schoolmarm at Rochester 
in the next valley. 

By a twisting road which no one 
now can chart completely, the destiny 
of this son of theirs took him at his ap- 
pointed time to a “gray, lofty and most 
desolate island”—the one called Mo- 
lokai. That is the distressful colony 
which was the scene and witness of the 
martyrdom of Father Damien, a mar- 
tyrdom that first became known on a 
certain Sunday when, in the rude 
wooden church which his parishioners 
had built with their own rotting hands, 
Damien changed the familiar begin- 
ning of his sermon. On that Sunday 
the sermon did not begin as usual with 
the salutation “My brethren.” Instead, 
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By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
Excerpt from a book* 


the first words were “We lepers.” 

If the story of that laughing and vio- 
lent peasant with the burning eyes soon 
spread to the ends of the earth and 
is still familiar in partibus infidelium, 
thanks are in no small measure due to 
an evangelical clergyman named C, M, 
Hyde. The Rev. Dr. Hyde was one of 
those early missionaries to the Hawai- 
ian Islands of whom it has been said 
that they went out to do good and did 
well. From his luxurious manse on 
Beretania St. at Honolulu, he made an 
injudicious effort to nip the Damien 
legend in the bud. Indeed, he issued 
a statement to the effect that Damien 
had been a coarse, dirty, and bigoted 
fellow who, as Dr. Hyde reported with 
unconvincing regret, was no better 
than he should have been. Today Dr. 
Hyde is remembered at all only be- 
cause this statement of his brought 
down upon him the general wrath of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, to whom 
Hyde’s name must have seemed vague- 
ly familiar. In an open letter to him 
written at Sydney, Australia, over 50 
years ago, R. L. S. administered one of 
the most exhilarating and generally sat- 
isfactory thrashings in all literature. 

One day, at a time when Damien 
was no longer able to walk and there- 
fore, in order to meet the Honolulu 
boat which would drop off the mail for 
Molokai, had to have himself wheeled 


*Long, Long Ago. 1943. The Viking Press, New York City, 17. 280 pp. $2.75. 
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down to the shore in a cart, he saw 
disembarking a rugged giant who, 
judging from his luggage, had appar- 
ently come to stay. He had, as it turned 
out, come to stay for four-and-forty 
years, This was the lay brother who, 
when Stevenson visited Molokai after 
Damien’s death, was to serve as his 
guide and informant. This was the 
Brother Joseph who nursed Damien 
through his last hours, buried him with 
his own hands, administered his estate, 
and then dedicated the rest of his own 
life to taking Damien’s place among 
the lepers. Brother Joseph’s real name 
was Ira Dutton. 

A good deal must have happened in 
and around Ira Dutton along the road 
that led from Stowe to Molokai, and 
there have been several recent attempts 
to reconstruct that journey. But none 
of them gets at the heart of the man. 
We see him as a young officer in the 
Union forces during the Civil War and 
later as an unhappy husband. There 
was a subsequent conversion to the 
Catholic faith, for back in Stowe he 
had been born into a good Baptist 
household. It was at his conversion 
that he took the name of Joseph. 

Among the wild surmises about 
Brother Joseph there was common talk 
for many years that he was a renegade 
Trappist. Indeed, I have had it con- 
fided to me in a deafening whisper that 
he was the very one who inspired the 
tale of the faithless monk which Rob- 
ert Hichens wrote and called The Gar- 
den of Allah. This explanation of him 
labors under the disadvantage of being 
untrue. It has as its basis only the fact 
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that, not long before he took ship for 
Molokai, Dutton had spent 20 months 
of retreat in the voiceless monastery of 
Gethsemane in Kentucky. But in re- 
turning to the world, still haunted by 
that from which he was in flight, he 
broke no vows, for he had made none. 
It was in New Orleans a little after 
this that he first heard of Father Da- 
mien, came across some account of him 
in a magazine he chanced upon. The 
next thing we know he was bound 
west from San Francisco, and these 
shores knew him no more. All this is 
part of a long familiar record. What 
none of these accounts supplies is any 
clue to the trouble that was in his heart. 
If those 44 years were offered as an 
expiation for some act of his back 
home, he told no one save the leprous 
priest to whom it was his privilege to 
make his confession. 

Brother Joseph never set foot again 
on the soil of the U.S., but always, in 
front of his home on Molokai, the Stars 
and Stripes was run up the flagpole by 
his own hands and by them taken 
down at the end of every day. They 
say that in these sunset ceremonies 
there always came a moment when, 
for the space that a breath is held, the 
gaunt exile would pause with the tum- 
bling folds resting on his shoulder. It 
was as if he felt a caress. Indeed, the 
picture of Brother Joseph that emerges 
from the mist whenever I hear his 
name mentioned shows him standing 
there beside that flagpole of his on a 
certain July day in 1908, 20 years after 
the death of Damien. That was the 
year in which Roosevelt sent the fleet 
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around the world. After it had started 
across the Pacific, troubling word 
reached the White House that Brother 
Joseph, in the innocence of his faith, 
had been promising his charges at 
Molokai that they should see the bat- 
tleships when they passed by. But the 
fleet was not scheduled to go near Mol- 
okai at all. The great Theodore, bless 
him, set the cables humming with a 
change of sailing orders. 

I like to remember that hour when 
the line of battleships passed Molokai 
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in single file. Up there on a promon- 
tory where his house was built, with 
all the leper boys gathered around him, 
Brother Joseph stood, an old man, by 
this time, with the white beard of a 
patriarch. Very straight he stood, and 
his flag snapped in the breeze. As each 
ship in the passing fleet went by, her 
flag dipped in salute. 

I find myself wondering now if Broth- 
er Joseph knew the battleships byname. 
I hope he knew that one of them was 
the Vermont. 


ef 
Saints in the Making 


No margin of error 


Two days after Mussolini had re- 
signed and while the world eagerly 
awaited developments, ten Cardinals 
and a group of prelates of the Roman 
Curia held a private conference in the 
Vatican. Not a line appeared in the 
newspapers about this meeting, yet it 
was of historic importance; and it was 
notable as a proof that even in the 
midst of a first-class crisis, the Church 
goes on with her mission, unafraid. 
The Cardinals were considering a 
canonization cause, the subject being 
three miracles proposed for canoniza- 
tion of a woman who died 437 years 
ago. Joan of Valois was the queen of 


By M. A. Q. 


Condensed from Columba* 


Louis XII of France. Her royalty is not 
now the important thing about her; in- 
deed, to her world she was a failure. 
Her husband having repudiated her, 
she faded out of public life. But instead 
of moping around for the rest of her 
life in self-pity, she founded a Religious 
Congregation which still exists, the 
Sisters of the Annunciation; achiev- 
ed heroic sanctity; and, to all appear- 
ances, God has been working miracles 
through her intercession. 
Canonizations and beatifications are 
comparatively rare, especially in war- 
time, but the necessary preliminaries 
go on every day in many parts of the 


*81 Berkeley St., Glasgow, C. 3, Scotland. January, 1944. 
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world, After the war we may see a 
series of ceremonies, as many, perhaps, 
as during the glorious pontificate of 
Pope Pius XI, who beatified no fewer 
than 496 men and women and canon- 
ized 34. 

Pius XI canonized several saints who 
lived in the 19th century, among them 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, St. John 
Bosco, and St. Bernadette. There are, 
however, many causes belonging to our 
times. Oldest in the lists is the cause of 
Blessed Cunegunda, queen of Poland, 
who died as a Poor Clare in 1298. Curi- 
ously, the newest is that of another 
Poor Clare, Sister Mary Frances of the 
Five Wounds, born only 43 years ago. 
This Scots factory girl became a nun 
in London and died two years later in 
November, 1925. Her cause is proceed- 
ing faster even than that of St. Teresa. 

Hundreds of names are in the dos- 
siers of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, which deals with the causes. 
Three of the causes concerning Popes 
are of special interest, because 371 years 
have passed since the death of the last 
canonized Pope, St. Pius V. The three 
are Pius IX, Piux X and Innocent XI, 
who reigned as long ago as 1676-89. 

No king is being considered, but 
there are several queens besides Joan 
of Valois, two of the house of Savoy, 
whose head is the king of Italy. This 
royal family has several saints and 
beati, including an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, St. Boniface, successor of St. 
Edmund. 

In our own times we find a nun who 
died in Chicago in 1917 while filling 
poor children’s Christmas stockings, 
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Blessed Frances Cabrini, beatified in 
1938, an Italian nun who labored in 
the U.S.* Another is Prof. Contardo 
Ferrini, personal friend of Pope Pius XI 
in Milan and an authority on Roman 
law. In fact, almost 50 causes concern 
men and women of the present cen- 
tury. More than 100 others may be 
added; the causes of heroes of the faith 
murdered in the Spanish Civil War. 

The Pope can and does canonize 
saints merely by extending the locally 
observed feast of a beatus to the uni- 
versal Church. Pius XI did this in the 
case of St. Albert the Great. In all cases, 
however, there has been minute inves- 
tigation into their lives, works, and 
holiness, and the promoter of the faith 
(commonly known as the devil’s advo- 
cate) has had his full say. Moreover, in 
an “equipolent” canonization (the rap- 
id method) it is previously established 
that the person concerned had been 
honored from “time immemorial” (at 
least 100 years) and that the Holy See 
has tolerated this honor, 

The normal method involves many 
years of constant hard work which to 
those engaged must seem endless. Less 
than 30 years would be extraordinary. 

Anyone may start a canonization 
cause, He knows of someone who ap- 
pears to have achieved heroic sanctity 
and places the matter before his bishop. 
If there is a good case, he will put it 
in the hands of a priest in Rome, called 
the postulator, who will submit it to 
the competent authorities there, and 
thereafter promote the cause in every 
way. A vice postulator is appointed in 

*See CaTHoLic DicEst, March, 1944, p. 61. 
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the local diocese and the bishop sets 
up a court of three judges to gather 
evidence ‘sufficient to assure the Holy 
See that the cause rests upon a reason- 
able basis. 

In the diocesan court a promoter of 
the faith will put forward every pos- 
sible objection. There is also a notary 
to record the proceedings. The court is 
empowered to call witnesses; so, too, is 
the devil’s advocate, and he will seek 
out every bit of evidence he can lay 
hands on, from non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics. 

The court first investigates all the 
writings, private and public, of the 
person concerned; second, his or her 
reputation for sanctity; third, ensures 
that no public honor contrary to the 
Church’s orders has been paid to the 
person. All the evidence having been 
taken, copies are written in ink, not 
typed, and sent to Rome. There one 
of the Cardinals of the Rites takes 
charge of the cause: he is known as 
the ponent or relator. 

In Rome the writings of the dead 
person are submitted to two experts to 
study and report on independently. If 
both approve, the next stage is the in- 
vestigation of the evidence for reputa- 
tion of sanctity. For this the postulator 
appoints an advocate, a lawyer well- 
trained in the requirements of the Con- 
gregation, to draw up a summary of 
all the evidence from the diocesan 
court. This is given to the promoter of 
the faith or to one of his sub-promoters, 
His duty is to try to get the cause 
thrown out. Often he succeeds, You 
may have read in recent years a great 
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deal about a French boy named Guy 
de Fontgalland. His cause seemed to be 
making splendid headway until the 
promoter had it permanently rejected. 
And many causes of Englishmen who 
died in Reformation times were put 
back in 1929, Right up to within a 
fortnight of the date fixed for the be- 
atification, everyone, bishops included, 
had been expecting more than 200 new 
beati. 

Satishied on the three main issues, 
the Congregation will now accept the 
cause, and the person concerned may 
be called Servant of God. But nothing 
is settled yet. A tremendous amount of 
work has already been done over a 
period of years, but this is only the be- 
ginning. The Congregation now sends 
the whole matter back to the diocesan 
court for the “apostolic process,” so 
called because it now proceeds under 
the Holy See’s authority. Proof must 
be found that the Servant of God ex- 
ercised in heroic degree the virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, and of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temper- 
ance; proof, too, of no lessthan two mir- 
acles worked through the Servant’s 
intercession. Normally at this time in- 
structions are given for the exhuma- 
tion of the body for an expert exami- 
nation. 

All the new evidence, sometimes cov- 
ering thousands of pages, is sent to 
Rome for another minute investiga- 
tion; and this completed—years have 
passed—the whole case is reviewed at 
three plenary sessions of the Congre- 
gation. At the third the Holy Father, 
presiding, takes the votes of the Car- 
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dinals, consultors and officials present. 

If the Holy Father is satisfied, a de- 
cree is issued, proclaiming that heroic 
sanctity has been established. The Serv- 
ant of God may now be called Vener- 
able. But this, too, is only a beginning; 
the Congregation now holds three fur- 
ther sessions for discussion of the pro- 
posed miracles. If the doctors called in 
for the investigation are doubtful, the 
whole cause fails; and moreover, if eye- 
witnesses of miracles are not available, 
the Congregation will demand proof 
of three or four miracles. 

Even though results of the sessions 
are satisfactory, yet another is held in 
the presence of the Holy Father to dis- 
cuss the question: “Ts it safe to proceed 
to the beatification of the Servant of 
God?” Votes are taken. They may be 
unanimously in favor, but the Pope 
must make the final decision. If His 
Holiness agrees (How many “ifs” there 
are!) he orders the publication of the 
decree of beatification, which is done 
at a great ceremony in St. Peter’s, and 


the Venerable then becomes Blessed. 

That may be the last heard of the 
cause for hundreds of years. In many 
cases the next stages, for canonization, 
follow in comparatively close succes- 
sion. Back we go to new, minute investi- 
gations; more years of patient research; 
questions and answers; more sessions 
in Rome; and more miracles are re- 
quired. The cause must be absolutely 
watertight. 

Almost the first to hear the Pope’s 
decision on a canonization cause is the 
devil’s advocate: the Pope summons 
him to inform him of the result. The 
promoter of the faith wins either way. 
If the Holy Father says, “No,” then the 
advocate has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has helped to prevent the 
canonization of someone whom holy 
Mother Church cannot, on the evi- 
dence, deem worthy of the honor. If 
the answer is “Yes,” then the advocate 
has the joy of knowing that, not least 
through his exertions, a new saint has 
been found, 


che 


Birth of a Tank 


Military tanks were originated by the British in the first World War as a 
“land battleship.” In fact, British military men were on the verge of giving it 
that title, but an odd combination of circumstances caused them to adopt the 
less imaginative name. Wishing to keep the purpose of the “land battleship” 
secret until it made its surprise appearance against the Germans, they informed 
inquisitive English workmen that the machines were to be used in Egypt as 
“water carriers” for the troops. The workers believed this, but instead of wres- 
tling with the longer designation of “water carrier,” the military substituted 
the more convenient one of “tank,” which has stuck ever since. 


Louis Hirsch in the Victorian (March °44). 





Perambulating Parson 


1 Cor. 9:24-25 [Douay] 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


One of the most consistent milers 
this country has yet produced is Gilbert 
Dodds of the Boston A.A., a 25-year- 
old divinity student who bobbed up 
from nowhere three years ago and al- 
ready has one of the largest strings of 
under 4:10 miles any athlete has ever 
accumulated. 

Dodds owes his success to two men. 
The first was Lloyd Hahn, the gaunt 
miler from the Boston A.A., and the 
second was and is Jack Ryder, the af- 
fable Irishman who coaches not only 
the Boston A.A. but also the track 
team for the Jesuits at Boston College. 
So highly does the perambulating par- 
son hold these two that when his son 
was born last month the boy was chris- 
tened John Lloyd Dodds, the John for 
Ryder and the Lloyd for Hahn. 

Perhaps the tip-off on Dodds’ char- 
acter was best furnished by the track 
athletes at Boston College. The Cath- 
olic boys took to the embryo Protestant 
minister so completely that he immedi- 
ately became one of their own, sharing 
their pranks, food, and lodging on all 
trips. And no more violent rooters did 
Gil have than those “teammates” of his 
from B.C. 

In turn he had adopted Boston Col- 
lege as a secondary Alma Mater, and 
idolizes the fatherly Ryder. If old Jack 
were to tell him that jumping from 
Brooklyn Bridge was a good method of 


hardening his muscles for racing, Gil 
would have kerplunked into the East 
River long ago. To him a Ryder sug- 
gestion is a command, Jack once men- 
tioned very casually that long walks 
were good for milers. Dodds walks his 
legs off continually. 

Dodds, the son of a preacher in the 
First Brethren sect, has had a rather 
strange career. He grew up in the Mid- 
west, where he met a man who was to 
affect the entire course of his life. Gil 
was 13 at the time, lolling on the bank 
of Pony Creek outside of Falls City, 
Neb. An automobile passed. The fish- 
ing had not been good, so Dodds flick- 
ed a pebble at the car. 

There was a screech of brakes and 
out of the auto tumbled a lean man 
with fire in his eyes. Gil was not con- 
cerned, Since he had done plenty of 
running in his grammar-schoo! days, 
he figured that he would easily be able 
to outfoot the old codger to the Nemia- 
ha River, only 100 yards away. Then it 
would be simple to swim across it to 
safety. 

He didn’t make it. His pursuer, run- 
ning in ungainly fashion but with sur- 
prising speed, collared the young fellow 
at the river bank. His foot swung and 
young Mr. Dodds received a swift, in- 
glorious kick on the seat of his pants, 

That, believe it or not, was the be- 
ginning of a beautiful friendship! The 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. March, 1944. 
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kicker was Lloyd Hahn, one-time hold- 
er of five world records, Oddly enough, 
he took a liking to the boy, gave him 
pointers on track, and acted as a cor- 
respondence-school coach while Gil at- 
tended Ashland College. Dodds was a 
fair miler and two-miler there but was 
far from extraordinary. His best mile 
was 4:13 and his best two miles, 9:14. 

When Gil graduated, however, Hahn 
advised the young athlete to place 
himself under the shrewd guidance of 
Jack Ryder, Lloyd’s old coach.So Dodds 
switched to Boston in December, 1941. 
Within eight weeks he had run two 
miles in faster time than any athlete 
except Greg Rice had ever turned in on 
the boards. And he ran a mile in fig- 
ures which had never been surpassed 
except by Glenn Cunningham, Chuck 
Fenske, and Leslie MacMitchell. 

The most astonishing phase of his 
sudden rise to fame was his debut in 
the first major mile race in which he 
ever participated, the National A.A.U. 
championship. MacMitchell had seem- 
ed invincible, a lead-pipe cinch to win, 
or so everyone thought. But the sur- 
prising Dodds whisked past him in 
4:08.7. 

A year ago Dodds won and lost dur- 
ing the indoor campaign. But the keen 
Ryder seems to have hit on the proper 
formula for him this season, if early 
results are any criterion. In the full 
knowledge that his protégé lacks sprint 
finish, Jack has him run his rivals bow- 
legged by a bristling early pace. Then 
he is able to coast in, the sting with- 


drawn from every foeman. In the first 
couple of miles he unfurled this year 
he rocketed past the three-quarter-mile 
mark in approximately 3:04, Then he 
would tack on an approximate 66-sec- 
ond final quarter for a 4:10 mile or so. 
If he ever had a Cunningham running 
against him, Glenn would be able to 
absorb that early beating and set a new 
world indoor record. Or would he? 
After all, Dodds did 4:06.1 outdoors 
and Cunningham never ran that fast. 

Gil is a deeply religious young man. 
Such are his scruples that he refused to 
run in the outdoor National A.A.U. 
championships because they were held 
on a Sunday. Then the A.A.U., smart 
organization that it is, scheduled the 
Dodds race during the junior title meet 
on Saturday. Gil won in a breeze, On 
the Sabbath, you see, he feels obligated 
to do some preaching. 

The religious motif carries over even 
into his autographing programs for the 
inveterate track fans. He signs his 
name with a flourish and writes under- 
neath, “1 Cor, 9:24-25.” Naturally that 
drives the fans to the Bible, which is a 
good idea. 

Just in case you are too lazy to look 
up the quotation, here it is: “Know you 
not that they that run in the race, all 
run indeed, but one receiveth the 
prize? So run that you may obtain. 

“And every one that striveth for the 
mastery, refraineth himself from all 
things: and they indeed that they may 
receive a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible one.” 
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The Church has faith in a man 


The definition of totalitarianism was 
stated by Mussolini in 1926: “Noth- 
ing outside or above the state, nothing 
against the state, everything within the 
state, everything for the state.” 

The very word totalitarianism then 
born derives from the fascist concep- 
tion of state and life. No Italian dic- 
tionary published prior to the fascist era 
lists totalitarian or totalitarianism. The 
same is true in French, English, and 
American. First in use was the adjec- 
tive totalitarian, to refer to the fascist 
spirit, which was said to embrace 
everything. The same adjective was 
later applied to the fascist state, and 
finally the noun was created to indi- 
cate a system of absorption of all of 
man within the state. 

Adjective and noun were later ap- 
plied to national socialism, which be- 
came, owing to its power and import- 
ance, the prototype of totalitarianism. 
Russian communism is also a totali- 
tarian system, but the communism of 
Slavic peoples is far from the experi- 
ence of western civilization and the 
word bolshevism sufficiently identifies 
it, while fascism and naziism have been 
experienced in the living body of our 
civilization. Their doctrines have found 
in democratic countries the soil of posi- 
tivism on which to prosper and have 
even taken hold among some Catholics 


Totalitarianism and Human Dignity 


By LUIGI STURZO 
Excerpt from a chapter of a book* 


who fail to grasp an integrally moral 
and Christian conception of life. 

Totalitarianism can be defined as the 
antithesis of the self-evident truths of 
the Founding Fathers, “that all men 
are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Totalitarianism holds the op- 
posite conception, for it begins by deny- 
ing not only that men are created equal 
but that they have, as persons, inalien- 
able rights independent of state, nation 
or race. It is evident that there cannot 
be rights to life, liberty, and individual 
welfare when every right has its source 
in the state and is subordinated to the 
power and interest of the state. 

Before the war, very few, especially 
in America, had realized the enormity 
of this aberration. Man had believed 
that fascism was only a new type of au- 
thoritarian government suited to Ita- 
lian temperament, somewhat undisci- 
plined, often rebellious, and inclined to 
the dolce far niente. A moderate use of 
the whip, perhaps the club, was deem- 
ed in America to be a useful corrective 
for Italy. Moreover, fascism was assert- 
ing national interest, was trying to con- 
ciliate the Vatican. This led many to 
look upon fascism with trust and be- 
nevolence. 


*Democracy: Should It Survive? Symposinm issued by the William J]. Kerby Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. 159 pp. $2. 
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The common opinion was that Ger- 
man resentment, due to the Treaty of 
Versailles, was justified; that Hitler’s 
methods, however excessive, were just 
reactions against France and England, 
anxious to keep Germany in a condi- 
tion of political and economic inferior- 
ity. Struggles against bolshevism and 
Jews gained some prestige for Hitler. 
In brief, Hitler and Mussolini for many 
years were looked upon as bulwarks of 
European civilization and were praised 
for intervention in Spain because their 
policy was not understood. 

Many of the authoritative voices both 
among the Catholic and secular press 
warned of the utter inacceptability of 
Hitler’s theories and of the dangers in 
religious and anti-Semitic persecutions 
and in the pagan principle of blood and 
soil. Anglo-Saxon public opinion did 
not pause to consider theories, accus- 
tomed as it was to a half-materialistic 
and half-moralistic pragmatism. So in 
brief, we can say that naziism, as an 
unconscious and diffused sentiment, as 
an ideological novelty, as an antidemo- 
cratic criticism, crossed the ocean and 
came into the U.S. as an unsuspected 
guest. 

There was an almost complete lack 
of realization of its dangers. It was 
thought that there was a stronger and 
closer enemy, bolshevist communism, 
against. which naziism would be a 
good antidote. Indeed, those in Amer- 
ica who fought energetically against 
fascism and naziism were either Italian 
or German refugees (as such viewed 
with suspicion), or socialists or com- 
munists and all who belonged to the 
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extreme wings of the press and politics, 
At the same time the press (with some 
notable exceptions) was limiting itself 
to a news coverage believed to be objec- 
tive because it divided praise and criti- 
cism on a 50-50 basis (which was pre- 
cisely what the totalitarian countries 
needed to penetrate America). Even 
worse: a section of the press openly 
sustained the totalitarians’ policies, ow- 
ing to a blindness not always naive or 
in good faith. 

The strange thing is that Catholics, 
nearly everywhere, never echoed sufh- 
ciently the papal pronouncements, Pius 
XI, as long ago as December, 1926, 
in the customary Christmas address, 
warned that “the state is not the end 
of man, but man is the end of the 
state,” an obvious reference to fascist 
theory. There was, it is true, the paren- 
thesis of the February, 1929, concilia- 
tion between the Vatican and Italy, 
when hopes for restoration of a Cath- 
olic state rose very high. But barely 
three months later Mussolini himself 
with his speech on conciliation checked 
all the enthusiasm. Then came days of 
open struggle, in 1931, and Pius XI 
issued the celebrated encyclical Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno of June 29, which he 
considered so important that he took 
care that it should safely reach the 
world outside Italy and be published 
in all languages. He fully outlined the 
errors of fascism and its unjustified at- 
tacks against Catholic Action, and gave 
practical instructions to the faithful as 
to how to reconcile their conduct as 
Christians with the exigencies of the 
totalitarian state. 
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Even'stronger was the epoch-making 
encyclical against naziism, Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge,of March 14, 1937, which, 
however, did not succeed in persuad- 
ing the philo-nazi Catholics of the two 
hemispheres. Then (1938) Pius XI or- 
dered the Congregation of Seminaries 
and of Universities to reduce to propo- 
sitions the basic errors of “the superior 
race” and of “the state as the end of 
man,” and to prescribe that they be sci- 
entifically refuted so that the clergy 
would be well prepared to fight them 
on cultural and religious grounds. The 
8th erroneous proposition is as follows: 
“Each man exists only by the state and 
for the state. Any right he possesses 
springs solely from a concession by the 
state.” This is the definition of the to- 
talitarian state. Totalitarianism by its 
very essence not only limits individual 
freedom, abolishes social freedom, al- 
ters the character and aim of culture, 
suppresses the sentiment of love for our 
fellow men, putting in its place hatred, 
but forms the basis of a state panthe- 
ism, an antithesis to the conception of 
a personal God and His communion 
with men, 

In democratic lands, a great many un- 
fortunately do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and have no 
idea of Christian revelation, and think 
of man as part of a naturalistic or sim- 
ply phenomenal whole. This is a cloud- 
ed sector of the collective thinking and 
activity of the modern world. Were it 
not for a real respect for the political 
and social freedoms, the materialistic 
and pantheistic currents would strong- 
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ly contribute, even in democratic coun- 
tries, to the lowering of human dignity 
and to the advent of a totalitarianism 
not greatly different from the fascist 
type. Human dignity is affected by their 
subhuman conception of man. Human 
society cannot continue without a rec- 
ognition of the spiritual values which 
they ignore or devalue. So much is this 
true that the theories of the prevalence 
of force over right, of the will of the 
few over the many, of the prevailing 
of material over spiritual activities, of 
the application of pure positivism to 
economics and politics: all rest upon 
materialistic or pantheistic conceptions, 
If among those who follow spiritual- 
istic philosophies (be they Neo-Schol- 
astic or Platonists, followers of Des- 
cartes or Vico, of Bergson or Blondel) 
we find some upholders of fascism and 
of its various practical derivations, this 
is due to a false view of political prob- 
lems or to a reactionary tendency. But 
within their own theories is the means 
of redressing their deviations, for they 
have a just conception of human dig- 
nity. 

Let us not believe that in the democ- 
racies of our time no factual conditions 
work against human dignity, or rep- 
resent in some degrees a participation 
in the mistakes or tendencies of totali- 
tarianism. It would be enough to men- 
tion racial discriminations, capitalistic 
exploitations, penitentiary systems, the 
miseries of unemployment, to realize 
how much the democracies themselves 
have to be purified by the spirit, so as 
not to remain the letter that killeth. 





Detroit's Catholic Library 


By RUTH M. GERBIG 


Nurture for the Catholic mind 


Condensed from the Catholic Library World* 


When Msgr. John M. Doyle opened 
a remote office in the Chancery build- 
ing on April Fool’s day in 1934, the 
Detroit Sodality Union launched what 
seemed at the time a rather impossible 
venture. Since he was diocesan chan- 
cellor, he warned us to remember that 
“these four rooms were merely being 
loaned to us.” After all, he felt that an 
idea born on a return trip from a So- 
dality Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion might be short-lived. In any event, 
it was unpredictable. 

Grateful for the accommodation, we 
felt that all we still needed was an ac- 
tive group of sodalists willing to do 
some promoting and get some books to 
start the library. In a few weeks the 
newly founded Van Antwerp Library 
{of which the writer is president] was 
allotted a full column in the Michigan 
Catholic, the diocesan weekly, and our 
plea was answered and the shelves soon 
stocked, 

Though still more or less unsteady 
on its feet, but already well known to 
thousands in Detroit, the library un- 
dertook during the next two years two 
city-wide Catholic press exhibits. Both 
were successful, the second attracting 
more than 15,000 visitors. Father Fran- 
cis P. Le Buffe, S.J., then associate edi- 
tor of America, described this exhibit 
as “the most elaborate of its kind ever 


held in the U.S.” The exhibit ran for 


a week in a building directly opposite 
the Chancery in the heart of down- 
town Detroit, and was featuring sev- 
eral well-known national speakers, who 
would without a doubt draw a steady 
afternoon and evening crowd. So the 
library migrated temporarily to this 
spot. All necessary records, materials, 
and books which were required for op- 
eration were moved to the press exhib- 
it so that Detroit’s Catholic Library 
might become better known. 

A big stock of timely pamphlets and 
a complete line of Sodality materials 
from the Oueen’s Work in St. Louis 
brought a marked increase of patrons. 
At this time, a book rental fee of 2c 
a day, as well as a membership fee of 
25c a year, added to the revenue. Since 
we operated rent free, every day we 
closed with the feeling that we were 
again able to “make ends meet.” 

Soon we had outgrown ourselves: 
secular newspaper publicity, radiotalks, 
and “mail-bag” patrons all had helped 
to build the foundation. Detroit had 
proved to itself that it wanted a larger 
Catholic circulating library. Perhaps, 
also, its namesake, the beloved late 
Msgr. Francis J. Van Antwerp, was 
now behind this, his memorial, in spir- 
it. Many willing and unselfish persons 
in both Catholic and civic circles under- 
took the planning of a city-wide card 
party at the Naval Armory. Among the 
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patrons were Senator and Mrs. James 
Couzens, who sent in a substantial 
check to the party fund, After all ex- 
penses had been met, the card party 
netted nearly $3,000. 

Today, nine years later, the library is 
operating in spacious quarters on the 
second floor. Here, open shelves, hous- 
ing over 5,000 books, project horizon- 
tally into the Venetian-shaded room, 
inviting the browsers; pull-up chairs 
grouped around tables urge them to 
linger. Mounted on panels at the en- 
trance to each book section are auto- 
graphed photos of distinguished Cath- 
olic writers; it is our hope to build a 
representative Living Author Section. 
Two full-time librarians and one stock 
girl are now kept busy. 

The Van Antwerp enjoys a few spe- 
cial distinctions, one being its perpetual 
miniature magazine exhibit. Here one 
may find a timely copy of almost any 
current Catholic magazine —even a 
Braille edition of the CarHotic Dicest 
is available. 

Directly opposite this section and far 
to the front, to assure no interference 
with the usual traffic, is the juvenile 
section, which wins the consistent pa- 
tronage of young readers. Many groups 
throughout the city attend the chil- 
dren’s story hour conducted each Sat- 
urday afternoon. Students of Marygrove 
College have been holding these pro- 
grams for two years. To distribute the 
crowd, special groups are invited, usu- 
ally two schools each Saturday, averag- 
ing about 100 between the ages of eight 
and 12, The potential adult patrons are 
many, so each child is given a card ad- 
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dressed to his parents indicating that 
we were pleased to have him present 
for the story hour and that with their 
permission we should like to enter him 
as a member of the library, thereby of- 
fering him the privilege of withdraw- 
ing books for the children’s rental fee 
of lca day. 

Before approaching the Children’s 
Section almost everyone pauses at the 
pamphlet displays, in three large page- 
like panels. These are constructed in 
book fashion and catalogue some 3,500 
titles; hence, our rack-tender patrons 
need not buy blindly, but can leisurely 
study format and contents. Because of 
a perpetual stock of over 100,000 pam- 
phlets, orders may be “filled while you 
wait.” 

The pamphlet room has expanded 
its stock space. All 86 presses are alpha- 
betically arranged, and titles are alpha- 
betized within each press, separate title 
cards indicating both the lot and the 
single-copy prices. The slogan, If It’s a 
Pamphlet You Want, We Have It, has 
brought the library surprising support. 
Not only are pamphlets sold to parish 
rack tenders but valuable guidance in 
their display and in choice of titles is 
given. Since the prices are quoted at 
cost, more than 400 parishes, sodalities, 
study clubs, and schools, as well as a 
great number of individuals, are sup- 
plied. Orders come in from more than 
30 states. Gay covers, with attractive 
titles covering almost every subject one 
could imagine, warrant a steady turn- 
over. 

Not only are pamphlets sought after 
by our adult generation, which “reads 
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as it runs,” but a rather new field is 
that of the children’s booklets. Priced 
within range of their purse strings, we 
find brief lives of the saints, First Com- 
munion prayers, and many of the pam- 
phlets by Father Lord. Frequently some 
of the most popular children’s pam- 
phlets are displayed on the ledge of the 
charging desk. They are easily seen and 
are frequently purchased by our pa- 
trons while they await the tailoring of 
the rental books. The appropriate book 
jackets of several sizes have been do- 
nated for nine years by a Detroit jew- 
eler. A steady rise in pamphlet sales 
during the war has been experienced, 
one reason being the fact that thou- 
sands of them are sent each month by 
the Libraries and Literature Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Catholic 
Women to our armed forces. 

Aside from its being a service station 
for church rack tenders and book pa- 
trons, the library acts as a ticket distrib- 
utor for the Christian Culture Series 
sponsored by Assumption College in 
Windsor, Canada, as subscription and 
collection agent for the Michigan Cath- 
olic, and as a membership headquar- 
ters for Catholic book clubs. Subscrip- 
tions for Catholic and secular maga- 
zines may be entered. The free distri- 
bution of best-seller lists each month 
has influenced a number of patrons, 
who have purchased an increasingly 
large number of books. The public li- 
braries enjoy our services, which ulti- 
mately are of benefit to their Catholic 
patrons. The Van Antwerp frequently 
receives phone calls asking why one 
book by an author is condemned, while 
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another is given approval. Hundreds of 
Catholic books are shelved in the pub- 
lic libraries in Detroit because of re- 
quests from churches, schools, and or- 
ganizations whose members have first 
seen the titles listed on the best-seller 
list which is sent gratis to them each 
month. Non-Catholic clergymen, as 
well as a number of non-Catholic lay- 
men take books regularly. The daily 
secular papers occasionally send over 
their secretaries to find answers to their 
particular problems. Our most recent 
and remote request has just come from 
South Africa, for the information nec- 
essary to open a Catholic library there. 
We would welcome a correspondence 
librarian, who would find herself very 
busy offering assistance to the many 
persons seeking information on Cath- 
olic-library operation. 

The noon hour is the busiest time of 
the day, when office workers, attorneys, 
salespeople, and others dash in to get 
a book during lunch hour. And it is 
sometimes about this hour that little 
Junior is “parked” while his mother 
finishes her shopping. Out-of-town pa- 
trons begin to arrive about noon, by 
bus. The daily telegraph and telephone 
orders reflect the gas-shortage problem, 
and an increase in mail requests keeps 
the librarians much busier. 

At present, free membership cards 
are issued to patrons; a rental charge 
of 3c a day for adults and lc a day for 
juvenile books helps offset book wear. 

During the National Catholic Book 
Week, last Nov. 7 to 13, the Michigan 
Catholic carried an entire page cap 
tioned “Detroit’s Catholic Library Par- 
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ticipates in Catholic Book Week.” That 
the library is rapidly becoming a cen- 
ter of Catholic influence in many fields 
and a most effective apostolate for good 
was more fully realized by the library 
board when the C, Y. O., which recent- 
ly embarked on an extensive program, 
invited the Van Antwerp to open a 
branch at the C. Y. O. Activities Build- 
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ing. With priorities pending, the libra- 
ry, which is a non-profit corporation, 
seems to see a ray of hope that present 
obstacles will be short-lived, since the 
eyes and mind of our country are on 
the proper molding of youth. With the 
opening of this branch, East Detroit 
will soon feel the further influence of 
Catholic thought. 
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Unnecessary, Unwelcome, Unwise 


Does effort = candle? 


We in the U.S. have an unfortu- 


nate tendency to regard all religious 
discussions as being in bad taste. This 
curious reluctance to talk over funda- 
mentals makes it singularly difficult to 
come to grips with problems which 
have a religiousimplication, There is no 
valid reason why a discussion which 
involves religious views or convictions 
should necessarily be so acrimonious 
and violent as to lead to unmitigated ill 
will. On the contrary, it might be well 
if we face the problem fairly and ad- 
mit that, in dealing with certain prob- 
lems pertaining to the other republics 
of this hemisphere, the question of re- 
ligion simply must be brought out in 
the open. As Chesterton once asked, if 
we refuse to discuss religion or politics, 
what is there left to discuss? 

As Catholics we do not relish the ac- 
tivities of Protestant missionary bodies 


By RICHARD PATTEE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


in Latin America, where the atmos- 
phere for these long centuries past has 
been Catholic. Protestants, on the other 
hand, see there a perfectly legitimate 
field of operations and construe any 
condemnation by Catholic authority as 
an attempt to maintain monopolistic 
control. These are pretty fundamental 
positions, and the effort ought to be 
made to see if we at least understand 
each other. 

The Protestant contentions in the 
matter may be summarized as follows: 

1. The proposal to exclude Protes- 
tant missionaries from Latin America 
would be a blow at the freedom of re- 
ligion. 

2. The Protestant missions endanger 
in no way the good-neighbor policy as 
now practiced by the government of 
the U.S. , 

3. The Catholic position implies an 
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unfortunate view of the relationship of 
Church and state and carries with it 
the desire to retain domination over 
an entire continent. 

4, The Catholic Church has never 
reached the mass of people and conse- 
quently cannot claim to have worked 
the field, so to speak, completely. 

5. The Church is not conducive to 
the type of freedom and democracy to 
which we now aspire. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, is synonymous with 
freedom of religion and not mere toler- 
ance, and, as a result, constitutes an 
enlightening influence in those nations, 

I hope I have summarized the posi- 
tions fairly. There are an infinite num- 
ber of secondary contentions, but I be- 
lieve these five form a résumé of the 
viewpoints revealed in numerous Prot- 
estant writings. Suppose we examine 
each, not merely in terms of principle, 
but specifically and realistically as ap- 
plied to Latin America. It goes without 
saying that the 20 American republics 
of Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
speech are full of subtleties and com- 
plexities, and that, as a consequence, it 
is not easy to generalize. It is very im- 
portant, however, to emphasize that in 
suggesting that Protestant missions be 
curtailed, there is as much practical in- 
ternational policy involved as religious 
principle. 

There is a vast difference between 
the denial of the individual’s right to 
approach God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, and the suggestions 
that formal missionary activity, financ- 
ed and controlled from abroad, be cur- 
tailed in areas where the dominant re- 
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ligious belief is already a recognized 
form of Christianity. No one has pro- 
posed that the Latin American has to 
be a Catholic. No one has suggested 
that it would be desirable to erect a 
wall about the continent so that ideas 
and doctrines hostile to Catholicism 
should not enter. The Catholic Church 
assuredly has no fear of meeting its ad- 
versaries in open combat if that is nec- 
essary. For 2,000 years the Church has 
managed to make its way as well as 
most institutions, and I dare say it has 
no fears of disputations with those of 
different views. 

The absence of Protestant missions 
as now organized and directed from 
the U. S. would not mean that religious 
freedom would disappear. I believe it 
would be difficult even for our Protes- 
tant friends to contend that there can 
be religious freedom only where Prot- 
estant activity is carried on. If every 
Protestant missionary were to be with- 
drawn tomorrow. from every country, 
the individual would not lose the essen- 
tial freedom of religion about which 
all of us agree. He could continue as a 
practicing Catholic, he could fall into 
indifferentism, or he could even move 
in circles completely alienated from the 
Church. His situation as regards his own 
conscience and the presence or absence 
of faith would not change in the least. 

In other words, the problem is not 
of freedom of religion but whether the 
encouragement of Protestant missions 
in this area is a desirable policy. The 
present times are difficult, and our rela- 
tions with the other republics of this 
hemisphere are delicate and compli- 
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cated. Great caution, tact, and under- 
standing must be exercised to obtain 
the respect and good will of peoples 
whoentertain many mental reservations 
about the U. S. and its purposes. A vast 
sector of this public opinion is Catholic 
and is steeped in the traditions and atti- 
tudes of the Catholic way of life. This 
may be good or bad, according to one’s 
viewpoint, but the essential thing is 
that it exists. How do Protestant mis- 
sion activities contribute to the better- 
ment of these relations? It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that all too often Protestant 
missions in Latin America have iden- 
tified themselves with the U. S., its cul- 
ture, and its institutions, so that in the 
popular mind missions and the U.S. 
are indistinguishable. 

The Protestant missionary has be- 
come in the minds of a great many 
persons an American missionary. Too 
frequently the Protestant school in a 
given locality is called quite simply the 
American school—the implication is 
obvious. This confusion has produced 
the idea that those institutions and the 
missionaries responsible for them are 
outposts of American influence and the 
essential culture of the U.S. Does this 
produce positive good with regard to 
our relations with a majority, at least, 
of the Latin Americans, who, if not 
always good Catholics, live within the 
framework of that religious tradition? 
Many schools have sought to hide their 
identity either by denying their sec- 
tarian character or creating legal sub- 
tleties to avoid the accusation of being 
strictly church institutions, This is fair- 
ly convincing evidence that it is often 








considered desirable to appear as Amer- 
ican rather than as Protestant. 

Putting aside for the moment the 
question of principle, is it politic and 
wise at present, when suspicion of the 
U.S. is gradually breaking down, to 
encourage a type of penetration which 
is resented by a large number of Latin 
Americans? Whatever may be said 
about the degree of fervor in the Latin- 
American countries, they are unques- 
tionably within the Catholic tradition. 
Their institutions, ideas, customs, so- 
cial forms, all spring from a Catholic 
mold. Protestantism is quite unrelated 
to this background and is something 
alien and strange. The great diversity 
of the Protestant sects, the confusion of 
their theology, cannot but lead in La- 
tin America to even worse confusion. 
Moreover, it must be stated frankly that 
much of the Protestant mission activity 
is directed specifically against the Cath- 
olic Church and its clergy. 

I could cite innumerable cases from 
personal experience where I have had 
contact with missionaries from the U.S. 
I recall several in the north of Brazil, 
eager and unsophisticated young men, 
devoted to their task of bringing en- 
lightenment there, but whose concern 
as expressed to me was to extirpate 
from the minds of an unfortunate peo- 
ple a curiously anachronistic respect 
and love for their priests. In a remote 
town in eastern Bolivia I once came up- 
on a gentleman who introduced him- 
self as the representative of Amy Sem- 
ple McPherson in those backwashes, 
and who devoted his time and energy 
to loudly denouncing the local bishop 
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from a platform in the public plaza. 

Can our Protestant friends say that 
their missionaries in Latin America 
have as much as possible avoided dia- 
tribe and attack against the Catholic 
Church? Has there not been rather a 
strong element of Popish baiting? Is 
there not much of the same spirit 
which led to construction of a Protes- 
tant seminary in Rome, overlooking 
the Vatican? There is much of the de- 
fiant in this, rather than a sincere pur- 
pose to meet needs of people not yet 
reached by any religious agency. 

It is true, of course, that many in 
Latin America have never been touched 
by any Christian organization. Parts of 
Latin America still have 16th-century 
status and may be considered as a prob- 
lem involving the conquest of the wil- 
derness. The Catholic Church main- 
tains in many countries, notably Brazil, 
Bolivia, and Peru, missions which fol- 
low the pattern of those of the earlier 
conquest. But most of the Protestant 
missionaries have concentrated their ac- 
tivity in urban communities, They have 
contributed extremely little to the spir- 
itual subjugation of the vast interior. 
While traveling the remote interior of 
Bolivia from the Brazilian frontier in 
the North to the Chaco in the South, 
I found no trace of Protestant mission- 
aries except in towns or cities. They 
have selected as sites for missionary la- 
bor precisely the places where the Cath- 
olic Church is the most solidly estab- 
lished and where religious opportunity 
for the inhabitants is greatest. 

In terms of the good-neighbor pol- 
icy, the activity of American-sponsored 
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Protestant missionaries in Latin Amer- 
ica, in the large, has not contributed 
positively to advancement of the cause 
of international understanding. Much 
of this activity is a definite irritant. 
Here and there all over Latin America, 
members of the hierarchy feel impelled 
to condemn this proselytizing as inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the countries 
involved. It is not fear of losing a mo- 
nopoly that leads Catholics to resent 
this activity. For many years, Protes- 
tant missionaries have had almost com- 
plete liberty of action in those countries. 
In some cases, governments have fa- 
vored them and invited them. More 
than one administration in Ecuador, 
for example, introduced Protestant mis- 
sionaries as weapons against the so- 
called clerical influence. 

What are the practical results? Have 
Protestant denominations made any 
substantial headway? They have not. 
In spite of years of unrestricted free- 
dom, the Protestants in all those repub- 
lics are few. In spite of the expenditure 
of very substantial sums, the number 
of converts is not large. It would be 
difficult to name even a handful of out- 
standing Latin Americans in any field 
of endeavor, government, administra- 
tion, letters, science, or diplomacy, who 
could be labeled Protestants, In other 
words, has the effort been worth the 
candle? 

A great many Latin Americans, 
who find such activities annoying and 
unnecessary, raise the question of why 
these well-meaning efforts are not di- 
rected to the U. S. itself, where perhaps 
half the population professes no reli- 
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gion. Is there not a field of opportunity 
among the millions of Americans who 
have either lost their religion or never 
had one? Is it necessary to go to coun- 
tries which have grown up under Cath- 
olic influence, there to create friction, 
misunderstandings, annoyances, and 
even downright hostility? 

It is certainly not fear on the part of 
the Catholic Church that its “domina- 
tion” is going to be broken. Nor does 
it involve what some Protestant writers 
have referred to as the unfortunate at- 
titude of the Catholic Church toward 
the problem of its relations with the 
state. Rarely in Latin America is there 
the kind of Church-state relationship 
that is envisaged here. In Mexico, Ecu- 
ador, Brazil, Chile, and other coun- 
tries, the separation of Church and 
state is complete, so complete as to be 
in many cases actually a state of hostil- 
ity of one toward the other. In this 
matter of Church and state much may 
be said. After all, our Protestant friends 
ought to know that the 16th century 
brought into being the idea of head of 
the state and Church in the same per- 
son. Not a Catholic but a Protestant 
theory produced in Prussia and Great 
Britain the most perfect examples of 
the head of state and Church in the 
same person. 

The idea that the Catholic Church 
seeks to “dominate” a continent and 
exclude competitors is hardly consist- 
ent with realities. Naturally the Church 
prefers unity and that the faithful re- 
tain their faith, and that the instru- 
mentalities of religion reach the mass 
of the people. This contention strikes, 








of course, at the heart of a very old and 
frequently repeated controversy. We 
Catholics have always held to what 
seems a truism, that the advent of Prot- 
estantism in Europe meant breakdown 
of unity and development of a blatant 
and overwhelming nationalism. The 
ability of mankind since Luther to live 
in peace and harmony does not seem 
to have increased noticeably. The re- 
turn to a type of tribalism or to primi- 
tive national loyalties can be attributed 
in large measure to the decline in the 
popular influence of Catholic Christi- 
anity as a result of the Reformation. 
That our viewpoints are quite irrec- 
oncilable must be apparent. That we 
can discuss honestly and dispassionate- 
ly the issues of the day, each from our 
own angle and viewpoint, ought to be 
equally apparent. It is not easy for the 
casual observer to pass judgment on the 
Church in Latin America and its role 
and accomplishment. We are too prone 
to apply to Latin America a criterion 
acceptable here. Catholics in this coun- 
try are a minority, powerful and well- 
organized, to be sure, but nevertheless 
a minority. We are not merely so in 
number, which is the least important, 
but in the sense that we did not partake 
to any large degree in the fashioning 
of the great institutions of this country 
or of the concepts of conduct and of 
government that underlie its existence. 
The U.S. in its social and political 
genius emerged from sources funda- 
mentally non-Catholic. The exact re- 
verse is true in Latin America. The 
Catholic Church was the intimate part- 
ner of the conquest; co-builder of the 
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new society; guide and adviser during 
centuries, The greatest institutions of 
Spanish and Portuguese America have 
evolved as essentially Catholic in ex- 
pression and character. The social and 
political thinking of the Church have 
profoundly influenced this process. 

I do not believe we can accept the 
idea that Protestantism has brought 
with it freedom as a reality and prog- 
ress as its corollary. I do not believe we 
are going to get anywhere if we quar- 
rel as to whether or not our respective 
religious institutions stand for democ- 
racy, freedom, or the like. The record 
of the Catholic Church in the present 
world controversy ought to be an effec- 
tive enough reply to those who see in 
her a totalitarian force or one which 
seeks to employ police methods to keep 
out the opposition. Has any institution 
voiced a more powerful or clearer 
enunciation of the worth of the human 
person, the nefarious character of stat- 
ism, and the dastardliness of racism 
than the Holy See? Have more faithful 
and vigorous men appeared than Van 
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Advertisers, Note for 
Advertising Rides the War 


AvaskKa. The Star Maker 


Aucan, Road for Pioneers, A........ 

Alcoholics Anony., A Look at.. 

American, The... eee eas 
Battle for Belief, ‘The... 


April 


Roey, Faulhaber, Von Galen, and the 
like? In short, let our Protestant friends 
remember that the Catholic Church 
seeks only the peace and harmony of 
mankind. It is not a civil institution 
and does not propose that any one form 
of government is the best. It seeks to 
live with any government which re- 
spects its spiritual rights. 

Our relations with Latin America 
are of vital importance to the future. 
Millions of its citizens are Catholic and 
want to remain so. Their opinion has 
not been, unhappily, too favorable to 
the U.S. Part of their resentment, at 
least, flows from the fact that it has 
seemed to them that American Protes- 
tant activities have been too much an 
entering wedge for unwelcome ideas. 
Would it not be wiser to curtail such 
activities in the name of good sense 
and better policy? Is it indispensable 
to the peace of mind and tranquillity 
of the Protestant churches to seek new 
territory in Latin America? Would it 
not be much wiser to employ their en- 
ergies and good intentions at home? 
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Books of Current Interest 


|Any of which can be ordered through us. 


Adler, Mortimer J. How To THINK ABOUT WAR AND PEACE. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 308 pp. $2.50. Permanent world peace cannot be achieved 
while each nation clings to its sovereignty. Nations could, in 500 years, set u 
a world authority which could make peace in place of truce. A book in whic 
the thinking is hard and accurate like that in Aristotle’s Politics. 

“ 

Broderick, Robert C., compiler. ConcisE CaTHotic Dictionary. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce. 195 pp. $2. Defines and gives pronunciation of words fre- 
quently used in church language in connection with liturgy, doctrine and Catholic 
practices, 

* 

Dallin, David J. Russta AND PostwaR Europe. Translated by F. K. 
Lawrence. New Haven: Yale U. Press. 230 pp. $2.75, Eugene Lyons correctly 
calls it a must book for the thinking minority. 

* 


Kane, Hartnett T. Toe Bayous or Loutstana. New York: Morrow. 
341 pp., illustrated, $3.50. History, habitat, anecdotes and customs of a race 
of French-speaking American Catholics. The amphibian civilization that has 
existed since before the Revolution in the lowlands back from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Many drawings and photographs. 

e 

Lewis, C. S. CHrisTIAN BEHAVIOUR; a Further Series of Broadcast Talks. 
New York: Macmillan. 70 pp. $1. Very difficult to misunderstand. Don’t 
read it if you like to think good and bad are merely words. 

~ 

Melville, Herman. Mosy Dick; or, The Whale. New York: Random 
House. 822 pp., illustrated. $1.45. Reprint of a great American sea story, with 
the eerie drawings of Rockwell Kent. 

Purcell, Patrick. HANRAHAN’S DAUGHTER. New York: Putnam. 225 pp. 
$2.50. Irish novel, in thick but beautiful brogue, about a fine fellow who almost 
didn’t marry the fine girl.’ 

® 

Pyle, Ernie. HERE Is Your War. New York: Holt. 304 pp. $3. Simply 
told, eye-witness account in which events give their own story of the American 
campaign in North Africa. 

* 

Sumner, B. H. A SHort History oF Russta. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 469 pp. $3.75. Modern Soviet Russia explained in the light of the 
seven elements that have gone into its making: frontier, state, land, Church, 
the Slavs, sea, the West. 

* 

Tomlinson, Edward. THr OTHER AMERICANS; Our Neighbors to the South. 
New York: Scribner. 456 pp. $3. Informal, comprehensive survey on people, 
civilization, geography of each Latin-American country. 

e 
_ William J. Kerby Foundation, Washington, D.C. DEmocracy: SHoutp It 
SURVIVE? Milwaukee: Bruce. 159 pp. $2. Thirteen essays on the dignity 
of man as the necessary basis for democracy. Contributors include: John A. 
Ryan, Richard J. Purcell, Luigi Sturzo, Walter Lippmann, Philip Murray, Jacques 
Maritain. 








